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THE MEETING OF PARLIAMENT. 


lager Ministerial and Opposition leaders in both Houses 

performed their recognized duties in the debate on 
the Address in strict conformity with established precedent. 
The Duke of ArGy.t alone attempted to deviate from the 
moderation of which Lord GranvitLe had set the example. 
Little disappointment has been caused by the omission of 
the Ministers to make any new or startling communica- 
tions. It is usual on the first night of the Session to in- 
form Parliament that papers will be distributed for general 
information, and to deprecate discussion which, in the 
meantime, will be premature. Lord BeaconsFIELp, though 
he professed to be surprised by Lord GranvitLt’s criticisms 
on the Treaty of Berlin, was perhaps not displeased with 
the prominence given to a topic which has long ceased to 
be exciting. It would be difficult to disturb the equan- 
imity of any audience at the present moment by an inquiry 
whether the English plenipotentiaries a year and a half 
ago brought back peace with honour. No overwhelming 
curiosity is even felt as to the delimitation of Montenegro, 
though Lord BeaconsFIELD wisely answered a grave ques- 
tion asked by Lord GranviLLE on the subject. It is gene- 
rally known that, in that rugged and turbulent region, a 
triangular or polygonal quarrel is still undecided. The 
Albanians, who are as warlike and nearly as indepen- 
dent as the Montenegrins themselves, have offered 
an active resistance to the surrender by Turkey of a 
certain district which they claim as theirown. The Porte 
seems for once to have acted in good faith, and the 
Turkish Commissioner made some approach to a 
settlement of the dispute. The Montenegrins have, by 
the Treaty of Berlin, acquired a considerable increase of 
territory ; but, on the other hand, they have become much 
less interesting since they have lost the power of disturbing 
the peace of Europe by their feuds with their neighbours. 
Henceforth they will have to deal with Austria instead of 
with Turkey, and probably they will find it expedient to 
abstain from disturbance. Lord BeraconsFieup says that 
the controversy is likely to end in a satisfactory con- 
clusion; and the House of Lords was apparently not 
anxious to elicit further information. The much more 
important difficulties which have arisen in the settlement 
of the Greck frontier appear also to approach a solution. 
The Turkish and Greek Commissioners have alternately 
made inadmissible proposals, and there seemed to be 
little hope that they would arrive at a conclusion. 
In these circumstances M. WappixcTon suggested an 
International Commission; and his successor has 
since intimated his concurrence. Lord Satissury has 
accepted the proposal; and it may be assumed that 
the matter will practically be taken out of the hands 
of the principals in the transaction. If the Turks were 
capable of understanding their own interest, they would 
welcome the termination of the dispute; and they would 
not even grudge the aggrandizement of a neighbour whose 
interests are likely to coincide with their own in resistance 
to foreign aggression. 

The Turkish Convention and the acquisition of Cyprus 
furnished the Opposition with a familiar subject of 
censure; and the Duke of Arcyit, with questional’ 
wage: foretold, and therefore invited, the seizure by 

ussia of the whole or part of Armenia and Kurdistan. 
It is scarcely probable that the policy of Russia will be 
determined by the tenor of partisan speeches in England; 


but a statesman of the Duke of Arartt’s official rank ought 


'| not to provide excuses beforehand for measures which might 


probably involve war between Russia and England. The 
imprudence is the less excusable because, as the Duke of 
ARGYLL must be aware, his voluminous pamphlet on foreign 
and Indian affairs has already supplied Russian apologists 
with arguments in defence of measures which are adverse 
to English interests. Lord Hartinetoy, in more mode- 
rate language, repeated objections to the Convention and 
to the acquisition of Cyprus which have never been suffi- 
ciently answered; and he was fully justified in condemn- 
ing the continued misgovernment of Armenia and Asia 
Minor. The of the Excnequer confessed his 
inability to defend the Turkish Ministers ; but he referred 
with good reason to the opposition which the English 
AMBASSADOR, under the direction of the Government, has, 
in season and out of season, offered to the crimes and 
follies of the Porte. As long as KHAIREDDIN was in 
office Sir H. Layarp apparently made some progress in 
inducing the Turks to begin the promised reforms. 
The present Ministers — who enjoy in a much higher 
degree than their predecessors the favour of the Suntan 
—appear to be thoroughly hostile to English influence, 
which is identified with the welfare of the subject 
population. The best extenuation of the evils of the 
Convention is that they might in any case have oc- 
curred, because in the absence of written obligations the 
English Government would have endeavoured to save 
Turkey from destruction by promoting improvements 
which offer the only chance of safety. The motives of 
England are well understood at Constantinople, and they 
are fully appreciated by the victims of oppression in 
Asiatic Turkey. There is no want of evidence of the 
trust and gratitude which have been produced by the 
incessant and benevolent remonstrances of the English 
authorities. 

The most important Ministerial statement was the 
admission by Lord BeaconsFietD that the Afghan war 
may, perhaps, result in the dissolution of the monarchy. 
It is well known that, as he said, the union of the Afghan 
territory under a single ruler only dates back two or 
three generations; but when the policy of the present - 
Government first superseded the inaction of their prede- 
cessors, there was no thought of breaking up the kingdom 
of Dost Monamuep. As the Opposition speakers pointed 
out, a country divided among several chiefs could scarcely 
have a foreign policy to be controlled by the Indian Govern- 
ment ; and, it may be added that petty potentates regard- 
ing one another as rivals would be habitually open to 
foreign intrigues. The settlement which Lord Bgacons- 
FIELD indicates may perhaps be unavoidable ; but it is not 
in itself desirable. It may be hoped that he was well in- 
formed in his belief that some of the principal chiefs are 
not unfriendly to the English. They may probably be 
hesitating until they are assured of protection on the 
withdrawal of the English army. As might have 
been expected, the Ministers were unable to inform 
Parliament whether there was any prospect of an 
early evacuation of the territory which is controlled by 
the army. There will bean early discussion of the whole 


' subject ; and perhaps by that time the course to be pur- 


sued may have become clearer. The Government will 
also have received full information as to the executions 
which took place some time since at Cabul. The in- 
structions of the Viceroy to the military commanders 
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appear to have been wholly unobjectionable. The only 
criminals designated for punishment were accomplices 
in the conspiracy against the Envoy, or in the attack on 
the Residency. The General in command was specially 
warned to exercise his personal discretion in admin- 
istering punishment, and not to devolve the responsibility 

m subordinates. The language of Sir F. Roxerts’s pro- 
clamation is less satisfactory; but Lord Cransroox ap- 
pears to be satisfied that no Afghan has been sentenced 
to death for armed resistance to the invader. In 
expressing the same belief, Lord BEraconsFieELD can 
scarcely have foreseen that he would be exposed to an 
ill-natured and ill-bred taunt consisting in a reference to 
the language whith he used on the first rumour of the 
Bulgarian massacre. 

_No direct answer was given to the inquiry whether it 
is proposed to retain possession of the Transvaal. The 
Government is quite right in reserving to itself for the 
present the decision of a difficult question. One element 
of deliberation will be the wish and opinion of the Parlia- 
ment of the Cape. A despatch has been received from 
Sir Barrie Frere which shows that the colony is at length 
inclined to discuss the terms of a South African Confede- 
ration. In the scheme which has been approved by Sir 
Bartte Frere’s Ministers, the Transvaal is allowed 
a certain proportion of votes, so that the project 
must have been founded on a belief that the Repub- 
lic would not be re-established. There will probably 
be debates in both Houses on a question which: involves 
many difficulties. It would be desirable that Lord Car- 
NARVON, who is principally responsible for annexation, 
should state whether his opinion has been changed by later 
events. It happens that Parliament at first approved the 
measure almost without discussion. It is scarcely a suffi- 
cient excuse for those who now disapprove of the policy of 
the Government that they were misled by inaccurate re- 
presentations as to the feeling of the Boers. The acqui- 
escence of the people of the Transvaal may have been too 
hastily taken for granted; but, on the other hand, it is 
doubtful whether they really objected at the time to a 
measure which ensured their protection against a formida- 
ble enemy. No objection can be taken to temporary 
reserve on the part of the Government. 


HOME LEGISLATION. 
hap Government cannot be reproached with having 


offered at the opening of the Session one of those 
ambitious and exhaustive programmes of domestic legis- 
lation which are doomed to certain failure, and the failure 
of which brings discredit on their authors. The Criminal 
Code and the Bankruptcy Bill are two measures of cardinal 
importance which the Government does not so much in- 
troduce as carry over from last Session. In one respect, 
however, the Government has made a useful change in its 
method of dealing with its two principal measures. Both 
are to be started in the House of Commons, and the 
Arrorney-GeveraL is to be charged with them. LEx- 
perience has shown that it is of no use to begin 


_a Bill like the Bankruptcy Bill in the House of 


Lords, The Peers play with it for a time, but do not 
care to. criticize or improve it. There is no one to 
point ont how the provisions of the Bill will really 
affect the classes whom it professes to aid or control, 
and at the end of two or three months the Bill comes 
before the Commons as a new Bill. It is simply the 
measure of the Government, and all that is known beyond 
is that the Bill, if approved by the Commons, would be 
approved by the Lords. This may be confidently said of 
any Bill approved by the CHANCELLOR, and it is useless to 
waste time in proving what may be safely assumed without 
proof. There ought not to be any great difficulty in get- 
ting a reasonable Bankruptcy Bill through the Commons, 
for the mercantile community, irrespective of party, 
earnestly desires such a Bill, and the abuses denounced 
last year by the CuanceLtor are so flagrant and so in- 
disputable that no one can deny that, if Parliament is to 
legislate at all, they ought to be stopped at once. The 
Criminal Code is @ measure more difficult to pass; for, 
if its details are criticized, criticism will beendless. On 
the other hand, it would be rash to calculate that the House 
of Commons will accept a proposed Code so intimately 
affecting the liberty of the subject without looking into it. 
The difficulty is to devise a mode by which the House 


shall look into the Code sufficiently to discharge its duty 
of investigation, and yet not so jealously and minutely as 
to stop the progress of the measure. In the ordinary course 
of things such a Bill would be referred to a Committee ; 
but a Committee is usually a body so arranged that 
the Government has a small majority in it, the 
end of all discussion being that what the Government 
thinks right is carried by the majority, and what the 
minority thinks right is reserved for discussion in the 
House. A Committee thus composed would carry the 
Criminal Code a very short stage on its way to becoming 
law. But it is conceivable that a Committee might be 
composed, and might be so directed in its operations, that 
it would not consider whether it was defeating or sup- 
porting the Government, but what was for the public 
good. Everything will depend on the composition of the 
Committee and on the character and scope imparted and 
assigned toit. An exceptional Committee can alone deal 
with so exceptional a measure as a Criminal Code. 


The minor measures announced by the Government are 
a Bill for enlarging the powers of life owners to sell, a 
Bill for consolidating and improving the Lunacy laws, 
and a Bill for simplifying conveyancing. The CHaNncEeLLor 
is the best judge of what reforms are needed in a matter 
so entirely within his province as the Lunacy laws; and 
there is so small a prospect of any hostility to a reasonable 
measure about lunatics, that the only cause of wonder is 
why it was thought necessary to put such a measure into 
the very limited list of Government proposals. Perhaps 
it was introduced to give beforehand a sort of contagion of 
mildness to the other two proposals between which it was 
inserted. The Government may have wished to hint that 
it would do something towards altering the Land laws, but 
that it was going to do very little. The enlargement of 
the powers of life tenants is a very small and unobjection- 
able proposal, but the simplification of conveyancing may 
mean anything. The CHanceLtLor will have an opportunity 
of stating his most recent views as to the possibility of 
giving increased facilities for the transfer of land, and this 
may be all that the Government considers necessary. It is 
probable that before long there will be a real separation 
between parties as to some of the numberless questions 
which any system of ownership of land must sug- 
gest, and the Government may desire not so much 
to pass particular measures regarding land as to clear its 
own ground, and relieve itself from the responsibility of 
seeming to maintain that everything is perfect in a system 
which in the main it wishes to see maintained. There are 
many other measures not noticed in the Speech which the 
Government must introduce or will probably introduce. 
But, either they are measures in the regular course of 
business, like the continuance of the Ballot Act, or they 
are measures like the revision of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, which every one agrees it would be desirable to 
get through before a dissolution, but as to the carrying 
of which the Government may think it imprndent to 
pledge itself. The Government knows that it is im- 
possible to say what turn things will take in any 
Session, and what amount of time it will have at its 
disposal. The countless notices of*private members might 
seem to show that they at least think that the time which 
Parliament has to give them is unlimited ; but the bulk 
of these notices may be regarded as being principally 
intended as election addresses. The enterprising member 
hopes that his enterprise will be remembered in his own 
little sphere if it remains unnoticed in the large arena of 
Parliament. It is something for a candidate to be able to 
explain what great things “ my Bill”’ would have effected 
if only Parliament could have been got to listen to it. 

The harmony of the meeting was not quite uninter- 
rupted during the first night of the sitting of the Com- 
mons. The usual review of the policies of the Government 
and the Opposition was gone through with the proper 
observance of the ceremonies befiting the occasion. Bat 
the Irish longed for a fight too ardently not to create some 
occasion for it. Mr. Saw proposed to move an amendment 
to the Address, imputing the present miseries of Ireland 
to the criminal neglect of the Government. There was no 
technical objection to such an amendment. The Speech 
referred to the distress in Ireland, and any one who chose 
to take the responsibility might insist that the Address 
should notice the true causes of this distress. Directly the 
seconder of the Address sat down, Mr. Suaw was ready 
to bring forward his amendment; but the SPEAKER 
could not catch the eye of any one but Lord Harrinaros. 
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It is the business of the leader of the Opposition to criticize 
the Address as a whole, and it is evidently conducive to 
convenience that the general review of the Address should 
precede the attack of any one member on a special part of it. 
‘When the general consideration of the Address was over 
the time came for Mr. SHaw to move his amendment ; but 
he-would not move it. He and his friends proposed in- 


‘stead that the House should adjourn, on the ground 


that since the beginning of the debate a paper had 
been put into the hands of members which he much 
desired they should study before he tried to prove 
his case. To the adjournment on such a ground 
the Government reasonably objected, or seemed to object. 
Lord Harttneron strongly supported the Government, for 
reasons which seemed intelligible and just. The debate 
on the Address may be supposed to be confined to matters 
within the cognizance of Parliament at the time of its 
meeting, while the new matter which Mr. Saw wished 
the House to study had been brought to the knowledge of 
Parliament in order to prepare it for the examination of a 
Bill which the Government proposes to introduce. Lord 
HarTINGTON was immediately made the object of violent 
attack by the Home Rulers, who said that he always de- 
serted them when they wished him to lead them. It was 
very desirable that Lord Harrineron should have had an 
opportunity of showing that he is occasionally not afraid 
of them. ~ But it turned out that he was more Ministerial 
than the Ministers themselves. With them it was a 
question of the most technical kind. They distinguished 
between a debate on the Address and a debate on the 
Report of the Address. On the occasion of the Report 
they were themselves going to introduce totally new 
matter, by making a fall exposition of their views on 
Irish distress, and then Mr. Saw could make any 
use he pleased of any materials he could get hold of. 
Mr. SHaw complained that, if the Government had but 
told him that they were going to put him in precisely 
the same position in all but a technical point as 
he would have occupied if the debate on the Address had 
been adjourned, he would not have wasted his time and 
that of other people in pressing for an adjournment. It is 
anfortunate that in any matter which touches the excited 
feelings of Irish members the Government should either 
not know its own mind or should be unable to make it 
clear what its mind is. - 


A 
THE LIVERPOOL CONTEST. 

rue Liverpool election would in any case have excited 

political attention and curiosity ; but the interest of 
the struggle bas been unexpectedly concentrated on the pro- 
bable motives and consequences of Lord Ramsay’s accept- 
ance of the Home Rule test. The scandal would have been 
somewhat less flagrant if he had not changed his course 
in the middle of the contest. He in the first instance de- 
clined to vote for an inquiry into the proposed restoration 
of the Irish Parliament. He was willing to inquire into other 
Irish demands, but it was understood that he objected to 
the mention of a Parliament, which means the dissolu- 
tion of the United Kingdom. Although the Irish vote 
was in consequence professedly withheld, Lord Ramsay 
again and again assured his supporters that he was 
thoroughly satisfied with the prospect of his return. Since 
the coalition he has stated, probably on sufficient grounds, 
that, on the contrary, the state of affairs was then very 
gloomy. There is no doubt that his second version 
was true; for, if he had expected a majority of the 
English voters, he could scarcely have submitted to the 
degradation of retracting his former refusal. He now dis- 
covered that his objection was not to an Irish Parliament, 
but to a restoration of the old Irish Parliament, which no 
human being had at any time proposed. As one of the 
Home Rule speakers said, Roman Catholics and Dissenters 
were excluded from the Irish Parliament before the Union. 
Apparently Lord Ramsay had fancied that the zealous 
Catholics who are now his welcome allies had asked him 
to assist in repealing Catholic Emancipation, as far as it 
affects Ireland. It is difficult to measure the ingenious 
credulity of a candidate determined to win. The Home 
Rale agitators are in no way responsible for Lord Ramsay’s 
incapacity to understand their intentions. At Liverpool, 
a3 in Dublin and London, they have announced with perfect 
candour that the Irish Parliament is to exercise excla- 
sive control over all Irish affairs. It would probably com- 


mence the exercise of its functions by imposing prohibitive 
duties on English manufactures. 

The distinction between a vote for an inquiry into the 
policy of separation and a vote for the actual establishment 
of an Irish Parliament is almost ostentatiously futile. 
Every man of ordinary intelligence is capable of judg- 
ing, without the aid of evidence or argument, whether an 
Irish Legislature is compatible with the unity of the 
kingdom. If any theoretical doubt could have existed, it 
would be dispelled by reference to the history of Ireland 
during the only period in which it possessed legislative 
independence. The concessions of 1782, which were ex- 
torted by a display of armed force, were followed by 
the rebellion of 1798, and by the conviction of Englis 
statesmen that union wasindispensable. The new Parlia- 
ment which Lord Ramsay contemplates would be much 
more unmanageable than the old. Before the Union the 
Government exercised much control over Irish members 
by the distribution of favours, places, and pensions. It 
would have nothing to give to the Parnetis and Biacars 
of a new Parliament. The Chairman of the Liverpool 
Home Rule League said a few days ago that five-sixths 
of the members must be Catholics. It is more certain 
that the great majority would be enemies of the English 
connexion. To inquire whether such a measure is desir- 
able is to allow that it is not essentially inadmissible. If 
Lord Ramsay and those who accept similar pledges are 
convinced beforehand that the result of inquiry would be 
unfavourable to Home Rule, they are acting with bad faith 
to their new confederates. It is not necessary to discuss 
seriously commonplace fallacies,such as the proposition that 
the wishes of a large body of Liberals are entitled to ex- 
amination. There is nothing to learn which is not known 
already, and the Home Rule party have proved th.t they 
are not in the ordinary sense Liberals by their refusal to 
vote on general grounds for tho Liberal candidate. No 
political section can be recognized as entitled to moral 
weight which avowedly maintains a neutral position on all 
English and Imperial questions. It is intolerable that 
Irishmen who demand separation from Great Britainshould 
control English elections. A body of Russian ratepayers 
settled in an English port might as reasonably claim to 
dictate the policy of a nation which they might professedly 
desire to injure and to weaken. They could scarcely 
improve on the hostility which is constantly expressed by 
the Parnetis, the O’Connor Powers, and the SuLiivans. 
Lord Ramsay, in courting the professed enemies of his 
country, cannot be surprised if he alienates the goodwill 
of Liberals who retain some patriotic feeling. 

More important than the Liverpool election, and perhaps 
dependent on its result, is the policy of some of the Liberal 
leaders. It is improbable that a political novice, even 
though he may have just confidence in his own ability, 
should have ventured on the decisive step of a coalition 
with the Home Rule League without consulting persons of 
higher authority. Some principal members of the Oppo- 
sition probably recommended an experiment which may be 
abandoned if the election proves that it was impolitic. 
Lord Hartrncton has cleared himself from the suspicion of 
original and direct complicity in the Liverpool intrigue. It 
appears that Lord Ramsay had not informed him of his in- 
tention, and Lord Hartineton adheres to his former refusal 
to accept the Irish pledge. It could perhaps scarcely be 
expected that the leader of the Liberal party should not 
desire the return of an avowed and able supporter; but 
nevertheless, by expressing a wish for Lord Ramsay’s 
success, Lord Hartineton makes the repeal of the Union 
an open question. If advocacy of the disruption of the 
United Kingdom is no longer incompatible with the 
principles represented by Lord Harrineron, the Liberal 
party will be as responsible for the consequences as if it 
openly allied itself with the Home Rule League. Perhaps 
Lord Harrixeroy, though he is still leader of the Oppo- 
sition, may not know whether he is to retain his position 
in a future Liberal Ministry. The candidate whom the 
extreme section of the party confessedly prefers has for 
some time past not repeated his disclaimer of willingness 
to resume office. It is not known whether Mr. Giapsronz 
was one of those who advised Lord Ramsay to give the 
pledge at a time when, as his subsequent confession shows, 
he had no other chance of success at Liverpool. It was 
probably in ery ay with a request from Lord Ramsay’s 
supporters that Mr. GiapsTong has written a letter in sup- 
port of his candidature, which includes no reference to the 
question on which the decision of the constituencies almost 
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exclusively depends. With feminine and almost hysterical 
vehemence Mr. GiavstoNE once more repeats the charges 
which he has repeatedly urged against the Government, 
from the frivolous crotchet about the duration of Parlia- 
ment, and the obsolete grievance of Lord BracoysrieLp’s 
empty mention of the Income-tax, to the more pressing 
and serious topic of the Afghan war. On the main issue 
of Home Rule he is suspiciously silent ; yet he knows that 
Lord Ramsay is the first member or candidate in Great 
Britain who has ventured to pronounce the formula 
devised by the Irish managers. One of the most active 
among them, Mr. Sutrivay, who emulates Mr. ParneLt 
in violence of language, declared that he was himself 
a Nationalist, and he insinuated that Home Rule had 
been a temporary compromise between the Separatists 
and the English Conservatives. There is, in fact, no 
Home Rule party in Ireland, though the name is still 
retained for the purpose of negotiating with pliable can- 
didates for large English towns. Mr. Suttivay and his 
friends, while they impose on Lord Ramsay an obligation 
to vote for inquiry into the expediency of a subordinate 
Parliament, make no secret of their intention to achieve, 
if possible, absolute independence. The concession of a 
provincial Legislature, with nominally limited functions, 
would be gladly welcomed as a step to the attainment of 
their ultimate object. 

A judicious adviser, though his warning might pro- 
bably be neglected, would recommend the so-called Home 
Rule party to exercise a certain amount of self-denial 
during the present Session. The pleasure of obstruct- 
ing public business would not compensate them for the 
irritation which their efforts might provoke in con- 
stituencies where they hope to decide doubtful clec- 
tions. 


It was evident at Liverpool that dislike of | 


Trish dictation has penetrated far down among the mass | 


of the people. 
may perhaps be explained by his experience of the ad- 
vantage derived by his opponents from his harangues on 
Trish grievances during the general election of 15868. 
While his party obtained an overwhelming majority in 
other parts of the country, he confirmed the Conservative 
feeling in Lancashire which had been originally produced 
by a reaction against the followersof Mr. Copprex. On 
some later occasions, as two or three years ago at Salford, 
the Liberal candidate Jost his election because he had 
given pledges to the Home Rale party far less strong 
than those which have been exacted from Lord Ramsay. 
If the Irish agitators make themselves more than or- 
dinarily disagrecable in the House of Commons, they 
will both diminish their capacity for mischief at the 
election and discredit any members who may be thought 
to have owed their seats to Home Rule support. KRe- 
criminations against Conservatives who may, according 
to Mr. Suttivay, formerly have tampered with Home 
Rule, will produce little popular effect ; though impartial 
politicians may deem their conduct more discreditable 
than the similar proceedings of their opponents. Mr. 
Sutivan’s statements, if they were true, would prove, 
not only that some members of the Conservative party 
had engaged in mischievous intrigues, but also that 
they had found willing accomplices and tools amoug the 
Home Rule managers. He apparently shares the general 
belief that a suspicion of connivance with Home Rule is 
likely to make a candidate or a political party unpopular 
in an English constitueacy. 


THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 
lg dim prospect of a great war has overshadowed 


Europe for some months, and no one who has any 
acquaintance with the present state of the Continent 
would venture to prophesy that all danger of such a war 
is over. But there are symptoms which may tend to re- 
assure those who need reassuring. The increase of the 
German army has been treated as totally unimportant 
everywhere except in Germany itself, where Count Motrxe 
has had to explain to an inquiring peasant that not even 
“our Emperor himself” can remedy the corruption of 
luman nature and make it inclined to peace and good will, 
and where, in Bavaria at least, a free opposition to the 
aagmentation of military expenditure has found expres- 
sion. Russian critics consider, or are ordered to con- 
sider, the increase as solely directed against France, and 
France has treated the uews of more German so!diers 


Mr. Grapstonu’s hesitation or reticence | 


being raised with perfect equanimity. It would be 
difficult to see how France could take umbrage at it. 
The French, in the first place, have no fancy for a 
new war, and have no more present intention of attacking 
Germany than of attacking England. And, in the second 
place, they must be supposed to know what they them- 
selves are doing. They are going to spend over twenty- 
eight millions sterling on their army this year, and four 
millions more for material ; while it is said that the autumn 
manceuvres are to be on a scale which will show what the 
strength and qualities of the army generally would be if it 
took the field. Itis certainly not for France to complain 
or affect alarm if Germany makes a small addition to its 
standing force. Perhaps it may even be said to conduce 
to the prospects of peace that the minor confidants of 
Prince Bismarck are allowed to renew vague hints of 
coming disturbance, and to disclose what they imagine 
should be the line of this or that State in cases 
which it pleases them to imagine. It is not inex- 
pedient that outsiders should be placed on their guard. 
In a war between France and Germany it would naturally 
be the aim of Germany to act on the offensive. But, if 
Germany thought it expedient to take the offensive against 
Russia, there is serious reason for Prince BisMARcK and 
his friends to fear that France could not look on with in- 
difference at the balance of power in Europe being dis- 
turbed to her lasting detriment. The French would 
obviously in such a case be in a much more advantageous 
position if they could take, or seriously threaten to take, the 
offensive. The ingenuity of Germany has thus been set to 
work to discover, if possible, some means of preventing France 
from assuming such a position, without Germany having 
to take any trouble or to spend a farthing to secure this 
object. The bright thought has occurred to a journal which 
is supposed to be “ semi-inspired” that England would be 
a most usefal tool for the purpose, and it has been gravely 
proposed that England should not only closeevery avenue by 
which French troops could get at Germany outside French 
territory, which is not perhaps going beyond the treaty 
obligations of England, but that England should protect 


the coasts of North Germany against the French navy. 


The suggestion is, from an English point of view, un- 
worthy of discussion ; but it deserves a passing notice as 
an indication of the direction in which the thoughts of the 
German war party are running. 

Nothing can be less warlike than the tone of opinion in 
Austria. The representatives of Austro-Hungary will not 
listen to any proposal for adding to the military strength 
of the Empire, and it seems doubtful whether they can be 
got to vote the necessary funds for the defensive fortifica- 
tions in which Austria is said to be deficient. The Premier 
is engaged in the difficult task of riding on two horses at 
the same time. He has got a coalition Cabinet, composed 
in almost equal proportions of what are termed Autono- 
mists and Constitutionalists. By Autonomists are meant 
persons who want more Home Rule, although they 
do not know how much, and by Constitutionalists is 
meant people who think they have got quite as much Home 
Rule as they can stand. The Autonomists have a very 
small majority in the Lower Chamber, while the Constitv- 
tionalists have the Upper Chamber at theircommand. A 
Minister who has to lean on the support and play off the 
rivalries of parties so equally balanced is not likely to 
nourish grand schemes of external extension, or to take 
any step which one set of his friends would regard as too 
favourable to the other. Nor have the new commercial 
relations of Austria with Germany, the nature of which is 
still as much a secret as ever, diminished the desire of 
Austria to make herself in some degree independent 
of Germany by the construction of a railway which will 
place Austria in direct connexion with Switzerland. The 
cost of the line, which traverses or penetrates a high 
mountain range, will be heavy for a country so open 
to financial embarrassment as Austria; but Austria 
seems resolved to find the money at any cost. Every- 
thing seems to show that Austria will not go cru- 
sading beyond her Eastern borders, unless she is pushed 
forward by Germany. Whether she will be so pushed 
forward is the unsolyed problem of European politics; bat 
it is satisfactory to observe that she will need strong push- 
ing before she runs the risk of going into new adventures. 
Italy, again, is not a very important Power, but still it 
tends to the tranquillity and reserve of Austria that Italy 
is now doing everything in her power to please Austria. 
A Ministcrial circular has been issued directing the local 
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authorities to repress with firmness any manifestations of 
hostility to Austria ; and it rather adds to the significance 
of the circular than detracts from it that Italian Minis- 
tries are not in the habit of issuing such circulars until 
they have satisfied themselves that the manifestations 
which they discountenance either will not take place or 
will be of trifling importance. 

Whatever she may be doing or planning in Asia, in 
Europe Russia is keeping, to all appearance, as quiet as 
vossible. Her internal troubles may reasonably engross 
er entire attention. What is the real state of things in 
Russia no one outside Russia, and probably very few in 
Russia, can pretend to say. In some ways, it may be 
surmised, her internal troubles have not as yet hurt her 
very much. She still manages to keep on foot her 
enormous army, on which she spent last year nearly twice 
as much as Germany spent on her army, and she still 
manages to keep up her financial credit, and Russian 
stocks are higher than when her internal troubles began. 
The Russian revolutionists, too, seem to be of the class 
which, as experience teaches us, seldom succeed, and work 
in ways which usually fail. The revolution seems to take 
the form of a struggle to outwit the police, and it must 
be owned that the revolutionists have played their game 
better than the police have played theirs. Assassins 
ride off in daylight, holes are bored, and treasure stolen, 
houses are set on fire, and the secret press spreads its pub- 
lications through society. But when the revolutionists are 
caught they seem to be persons who, as individual operators, 
may be very dangerous to particular officials, but are out- 
siders in Russian society. They are old soldiers with one 
idea in their heads, that of doing mischief, or discontented 
nobles, or old plotters who have been wanted for years 
by the police, or young women. It is difficult to believe 
in the future of a revolution in which girls take a serious 
and prominent part. Not that the girls have it all to 
themselves. The boys seem as if they too would like to 
pene. A manifesto of Russian students has been 
rought to light, in which they threaten to shake society 
to its foundatiuns because they are made to learn more 
clasics than they like. It is the sad waste of time 
thus involved that seems especially to harass their 
souls. They cannot bear throwing away their precious 
hours on what they term the sophisms of musty philo- 
sophers. Consequently, the whole Government of 
the Czar must be pulled down. This seems rather 
like asking that the Queen should abdicate in order 
that the modern side at Harrow may be properly 
encouraged. No donbt the education question is a 
difficult one for the Russian Government. Like some 
other of the difficulties of Russia, this difficulty has 
arisen from the premature introduction of Western ways. 
A zeal for the higher education seized on the Czar and 
his advisers some years ago, and it was only gradually 
discovered that no one knew what was to be taught, 
who was to teach it, or what those who received 
the education were to do or live on when their 
training was supposed to be finished. In the same way 
juries were introduced, and the judges were told that the 
essence of the institution was that they should be quite 
independent of the Government. The injunction was taken 
so literally that the trials became proceedings, not in which 
the police indicted the prisoners, but in which the prisoners 
indicted the police. Russia is a very young nation, and 
the young people of Russia seem to be of a fervid tempera- 
ment ; but despotisms do not crumble under the touch of 
hands so gentle and so impotent. 


TURKEY. 


4 ys articles on Turkey, —- respectively in the 
Fortnightly Review and the Contemporary Review, 
contribute, though in unequal proportions, to a knowledge 
rather of the difficulties of the Eastern question than of 
the means by which they can be removed ; yet it is remark- 
able that two writers who have few feelings or opinions 
in common should agree in recommending as the only 
hopeful measure the revival of Minar Pasua’s Constitu- 
tion. The writer in the Contemporary, who describes 
himself as “An Eastern Statesman,” is bitterly prejudiced, 
not perhaps against the Government of Constantinople 
which deserves his strictures, but against the general 
Mahometan population. He cannot even solicit relief 
for the unhappy fugitives from Bulgaria without striv- 


ing to defeat his professed object by asserting, without 
a shadow of reason, that many of them were concerned 
in the massacres of 1876.. He could not have received 
any proof of the guilt of these obscure exiles; and he 
might have remembered that they came from a different. 
part of the country from that in which the outrages 
were committed. It is perhaps impossible to denounce 
in too strong language the corruption, the wickedness, 
and the folly of the Turkish Government, and especialty 
of that part of it which is commonly designated as the 
“Palace’”’; but incessant vituperation is tiresome and 
unprofitable, and the “ Eastern Statesman ” always seeras, 
perhaps unintentionally, to hold the English Government 
in some indefinable way responsible for the crimes of 
Turkish officials. There is no doubt that the Sunraw 
and his Ministers have lately assumed a defiant or in- 
solent attitude towards the English Ampassapor. The 
honour conferred on the Minister of Police soom after 
Sir H. Layarp had required his dismissal was a gross. 
and deliberate affront; and the Ministerial newspapers: 
of Constantinople have been instructed to use language 
which is not unlike the daily declamation of the journals 
of Moscow and St. Petersburg. Even within a few days. 
the Sutran has conferred decorations on the Ulemas who- 
sentenced a Mussulman to death for assisting a missionary 
in the translation of the English Prayer Book. For the 
present, the Suttan and his Ministers appear to-prefer the 
patronage of Russia to the friendship of England. It is im- 
possible for persons who are not acquainted with diplomatic 
details to judge whether the Foretan Secretary and his 
representative have uniformly adopted the most prudent 
and vigorous course. Political opponents who are inces- 
santly on the watch to discover and expose their failures 
wilfully diminish for selfish objects the influence of their 
country. 

The writer in the Contemporary, though he carps at the 
policy of the present Government, seems to dissent still 
more strongly from the doctrines of the Opposition. He 
truly says that it has been stated again and again since 
the Crimean war, by Liberal and Conservative Ministers. 
that British interests demand the independence and 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire. He adds that no serious 
effort has been made by English statesmen of either party to 
secure the execution of the Sunray’s edicts in favour of © 
the Christians. He more than hints at the expediency of 
annexing Asia Minor and Syria; and there can be no 
doubt that such a measure would be in the highest degree 
acceptable to the suffering population. It is nevertheless 
out of the question for the English nation to undertake a 
task which would not only be burdensome in itself, but 
dangerous, as it would excite the jealousy and probably 
the resistance of Russia and France. Even the alternative- 
measure which the “ Eastern Statesman” apparently 
recommends would be embarrassing both in relation to 
foreign Powers and as the certain occasion of violent 
attack on the part of the Opposition. It is suggested that 
Lord BeaconsFiELD should have sent an expedition to’ 
occupy Smyrna, and that he should have announced that 
it would be retained until a free Parliament had met at 
Constantinople. Of the feeling which would have been. 
produced in foreign countries by such an enterprise some. 
judgment may be formed by reference to the statement 
of the same writer that all the Consuls at Sofia, with 
the exception of the Euglish Consul, encouraged the 
Prince of Buxcarta in his unconstitutional conduct to his 
first Assembly. The confidence reposed in England by 


| the Turkish people, and the animosity against England 


sometimes displayed by the Turkish Government, are - 
equally founded on the knowledge that English policy 
has been uniformly, though not always wisely, directed 
to the improvement of the condition of the people. 

The anonymous author of the article in the Fortnightly 
Review describes himself as a British subject who 
has lived much abroad, and chiefly in the East. He 
professes to be absolutely without political bias, and he 
confirms his statement by impartial criticism of the errors 
which he attributes to both parties. He says that to 
Englishmen abroad “England kas for some time 
“presented very much the appearance of a ship suddenly 
“overtaken by a storm, in which one half of the crew 
“were doing all they could to frustrate the attempts of 
“the other half to navigate it, thereby bringing out into 
“ painful relief the inexperience and want of nautical skill of 
“ the latter.’ It is perhaps, on the whole, less discreditable - 
to sail the ship unskilfally than deliberately to impede the 
prosecution of the voyage. Like the “ Eastern States a 
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the writer believes that Turkish subjects of all denomina- 
tions would gladly accept English government. He con- 
fidently asserts that, asa rule. there is no animosity between 


Moslems and Christians, though he is inclined to draw a, 


strong moral distinction between them. “If once we 
“could get rid of the absurd fiction that in these coun- 
“ tries the term Christian implies a follower of the teach- 
“ing of Curist, we shonld be better able to bestow our 
“ sympathies in accordance with that teaching upon those 
“* who are most deserving of them. There can be no doubt 


- “ that, in so far as the practice of the Christian virtue in his . 
' d P ‘| will be required to meet the needs of the 


“daily life is concerned, the Moslem is in every way 
“ infinitely superior to the Christian in Turkey.” Of the 
Bulgarian agitation and its consequences the writer ex- 
presses a strong opinion. ‘Had wise counsels, instead of 
“ an ignorant impulsive agitation, prevailed in England at 
“ this time, more than a million of lives would have been 
“spared. The European provinces of Turkey would not 


“have become a theatre in which Bulgarian atrocities 


“ were repeated again and again; and Christian nations 
“ would not have been responsible for an amount of blood- 
“shed, spoliation, and consequent misery, unparalleled 
“in the annals of our time.’ What,” said NapoLeon 
to Merreryicu, “are a million of lives to a man like 
“me?” To factious philanthropy also a million of 
lives form but a secondary consideration. The main con- 
tention of-the writer in the Fortnightly is that the re- 
maining framework of government and society should, 
as far as possible, be preserved. As the substitution of 
English for Turkish rule is practically impossible, anarchy 
will be only increased and accelerated by discrediting exist- 
ing authority. The inveterate corruption of Constantinople 
can, in the opinion of the writer, only be counteracted by the 
establishment of a Parliamentary government. When the 
experiment was first tried by Mipnar Pasna under unfa- 
vourable conditions, few foreigners thought that Turkey 
contained the elements of a representative system; but when 
the Parliament met, the members, to the surprise of critical 
observers, displayed an independent spirit which, if the in- 
stitution had been maintained, would have thrown great 
difficulties in the way of central maladministration. Like 
members of the early English Parliaments, the representa- 
tives were seriously bent on the redress of grievances in 
the various districts from which they came ; and if the war 
\ bad not intervened, and if Munnar had remained in office, 
his Parliament would have given him invaluable support 
in his projects of reform. It is not surprising that the 
Russians after their victory insisted on the discontinuance 
of an experiment which might have regenerated the Otto- 
man Empire. It is unfortunately improbable that the 
Scrran will at any time consent to renounce his despotic 
power; and the objections to coercion, though it would be 
for his own good, are not to be surmounted. . 
As far as English intervention for the protection of 
Eastern populations from domestic misgovernment and 
external cupidity is practicable, there is reason to believe 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of party orators, a 
generous and active policy is on the whole not unpopular. 
Tir. Cowen lately addressed at Newcastle an audience of 
the same character with the multitudes who applauded 
Mr. Giapstoxe’s condemnation of foreign policy in general, 
and Sir W. Harcourt’s joyous exposition of the disasters 
which, according to his version of history, had befallen 
the Government. Mr. Cowen’s constituents well knew 
that he was no supporter of the present Ministers, and 
probably they would have applauded a denunciation of a 
policy which, whether right or wrong in itself, was that 
of a Conservative Government; yet they listened to his 
bold and eloquent vindication of the national position of 
England with sympathy and unanimous approval. It 
would be difficult for Mr. Giapstoxe to reconcile Mr. 
Cowen’s protest against the attacks on the Government 
with his own assertion that the present Parliament is 
_ more deficient:in independence than any of its predecessors. 
Tn general Parliamentary independence might be defined as 
unwillingness to prefer party ties to public duty. As 
Mr. Cowen said, thirty or forty Liberal members have 
habitually agreed with him in the successive stages of the 
Eastern question. He added that several more would 
have been added to the number if the House of Commons 
had voted by ballot. It is satisfactory to know that some 
able members of the Liberal party are not inclined to 
acquiesce in the issue which has been raised by Mr. Guap- 
stonz and his docile followers. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD'S BUDGET. 


HE first Budget of the new London School Board has 
4+ a natural interest for all who bore any part in the 
contest of last November. The issue most frequently 
raised at that election was the issue between possible 
economy and alleged extravagance, and the calculations of 
the Board for the year ending the 25th of March, 1881, 
are the first-fruits of the reflections brought home to the 
members by their recent canvass of their constituents. The 
sum of these calculations is that a rate of 64d. in the pound 
Board, being an 

advance on the rate levied during the current year of about 
3d.in the pound. The two main items which call for this 
increase are of course the provision and maintenance of 
scliools. For some time to come these items must go on in- 
creasing. There are still a number of schools to be built, 
and of the children who ought to be receiving instruction 
an appreciable percentage still manage to escape it. Even 
when the provision of schools shall have completely over- 
taken the present wants of London, and all the children for 
whom places are provided shall have been brought to oc- 
cupy them, the steady increase of London will be repre- 
sented in the budgets of the School Board. This, as we 
have often pointed out, constitutes the best answer to the 
charge of building more schools than are necessary. Let 


‘it be granted that a school here and there is not full and not 


immediately likely to be full, there is not the least danger 
that its benches will long remain empty. What is not 
wanted to-day will be wanted to-morrow. What is 
superfluous this year will be short of what will have 
to be provided three years hence. The net cost—the 
cost, that is, after allowing for the Parliamentary grant 
—per child during the current year has been 36s. 11d., 
but: various reductions will bring it down next year to 
348. 4d. This saving has been effected partly by reduc- 
ing the teaching staff, and partly, so far as can be 
made out from the abridged report of Mr. Free- 
man’s speech, by reducing the provision of books and 
apparatus. The wisdom of both these economies is 
perhaps doubtful. Probably, however, as time goes on, 
the whole question of the provision of teachers will have 
to be reconsidered. During the most active part of the 
School Board’s existence trade has been depressed, and 
the labour market has consequently been overstocked. If, 
as there seems reason to hope, that depression has passed 
away, the demand for labour of all kinds will greatly 


f increase. Hitherto the main source from which the 


teaching staff of elementary schools has been recruited 
has been the pupil teachers; and it is yettobe seen whether 
pupil teachers will be forthcoming in sufficient numbers 
as other ways open in which parents may turn their 
children’s labour to account. Tt is possible that the 
teachers in elementary schools may eventually be mainly 
taken from a class above the children ordinarily attending 
them. Why, for example, should not a boy who now 
leaves a middle-class school at fifteen go at once to a 
training college and be ready in two or three years’ time 
to take the place of an assistant-teacher in an elementary 
school? He would, supposing secondary education to be 
properly ofganized, have the advantage by several years of 
an ordinary pupil-teacher, and might therefore begin real 
work at an earlier age. The middle classes are finding it 
more difficult to provide their sons with careers than the 
working classes, and, as things go, the post of an elemen- 
tary teacher is not an ill-paid one. 

It is, therefore, clear that no considerable further re- 
duction in the School Board estimates can at present 
be looked for. Reduction in one direction will be 
more than balanced by growth in another. At the 
same time the desire for keeping down expenditure will 
remain, and the temptation to gratify it as far as pos- 
sible will remain also. The danger will be that the 
methods taken to gratify it will involve a kind of 
saving with which we are but too familiar in the public 
service. The pennyworth of tar is an economy specially 
dear to official minds. It is the one point in which ex- 
penditure can be reduced, and this fact is quite sufficient 
to outweigh the other fact that, if it is reduced at this 
point, the money which will still have to be spent will be 
in a great measure wasted. The main lines in which the 
outlay of the London School Board must proceed are 
marked out for it beyond the possibility of revision. But 
the efficient working of these main lines will often de- 
pend on their being properly fed by many side 
outlays. If these are withdrawn in order to save a far- 
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thing in the pound, the ratepayers will be the richer no 
doubt by that amount; but they will have the dissatis- 
faction of finding out eventually that they have sustained 
afar more than proportionate loss in the value they re- 
ceive for all the rest of the money spent. The trath 
seems to be that there is only one way in which an 
appreciable reduction of expenditure can be effected 
without a more than corresponding reduction in school 
efficiency. When the Education Act was under discus- 
sion, a great deal was said for and against the principle of 
free education, and the feeling of the country proved 
decidedly adverse to any such arrangement. The im- 
portance of making parents pay for their children’s 
schooling was maintained to be in all respects equal to 
that of making them pay for their children’s food 
and lodging. As not unfrequently happens, as soon 
as the principle had beer triumphantly vindicated in 
argument it was in a great measure abandoned in 
practice. A working man is supposed to pay for 
the education of his children, but the sum demanded 
from him bears no relation either to the cost of the 
article or to his ability to pay for it. As regards the cost 
of the article, he is only called upon to make good the 
deficiency left after reckoning the Government grant and 
the contributions of the ratepayer. In London alone, the 
latter amount for next year to about 650,000/., and to 
that extent, together with the payments made by the 
Education Department, the education of the children of 
the poor is gratuitous. As regards the parent’s ability 
to pay for his child’s education, no attempt is made to 
measure it. Ata given school each child pays the same 
fee, which is usually calculated on the supposed incomes 
of the poorest class among the parents. 

We are not blind to the very great difficulties which 
compulsory education imposes in the way of a more satisfac- 
tory arrangement. All we say is that a vast number of 
the parents whose children are now receiving a partially 
gratuitous education in School Board schools are perfectly 
well able to pay a much larger fee than they do. The only 
person who would suffer if a larger fee were exacted from 
them would be the publican. They would have so much 
less in the week to spend on drink, and in so far as the 
were subjected to this privation, both they and their 
families would be all the better for it. No doubt the un- 
fortunate tendency which there is to take the side of the 
parent who is summoned for not sending his child to school, 
and the equally unfortunate tendency which sometimes 
seems to lead a School Board officer to bully the wrong 
man, would interpose very serious obstacles to the 
exaction of really adequate fees. But when the Educa- 
tion Act supplies a power of paying or remitting 
school fees in cases of indigence, we fail to see why 
the average fee charged should not be larger than 
at present. No doubt the applications to be excused 
from paying it would be more frequent; but if a 
rigid rule were laid down that, where the father was in 
receipt of decent wages, the payment should never be re- 
mitted, we suspect that the increase of expense under this 
head would be very much less than people suppose. 
At all events, it would be more satisfactory to know 
that those who could afford to pay a higher fee were 
paying it, while those who had a fair excuse to urge 
were excused from paying, than to know, as we do 
now, that a large proportion of the parents of children 
in School Board schools are paying not only less than 
they could well afford, but less than, down to the build- 
ing of a School Board school in their neighbourhood, 
they were paying in a voluntary school. For free educa- 
tion resting on a really consistent and universal basis 
there may be something to be said. For an education for 
which the parent is supposed to pay, and, to a consider- 
ably greater extent than he does at present, could pay, 
while it is mainly provided by the taxpayers and the 
ratepayers, there is extremely little to be said. If any 
considerable saving is effected in the education rate in 
London, it must be by a somewhat nearer approach to the 
principle that a parent is bound, when he has the means, 
to supply his child with necessaries and to be prepared to 
pay for them. 


M. FERRY’S BILL AND THE SENATE. 
N@zHae of the two parties into which the French 
\‘\ Legislature is divided upon the question of educa- 
tion seem anxious to bring matters to a decisive issue. 
By general consent the battle is to be joined upon the 


7th Clause of the Bill relating to superior education. » In 
the Chamber of Deputies this measure was passed so long 
ago that it is already almost forgotten. Principles, im- 
portant as they are, must yield in interest to persons, and 
when every morning brings its new crop of dismissals and; 
appointments in the public service, a deputy cannot be 
expected to trouble himself much abcut a Bill which, as 
far as he is concerned, is already an old story. The 
Government, however, might have been expected to show 
rather more zeal for their own legislation. Delightful as. 
it may be to feel that the 7th Clause has been safely navi+ 
gated through the Lower House, this pleasing reflection. 
must be a little dashed by the consciousness that its trials 
are only half over. It kas to pass the Senate as well as the 
Chamber of Deputies; and, by the practice of most Legislas 
tures, it should have been taken up tothe Senate as soon as 
the Chamber of Deputies had disposed of it. Instead of this, 
the Senate have not even yet been seised of it. They 
have debated an Education Bill indeed, but it is one 
that excites infinitely less popular interest than that 
with which M. Ferry’s name is especially associated. 
So far as the relative importance of the two measures is 
concerned, it is by no means clear that the composition 
of the Educational Council ought not to take pre- 
cedence of the exclusion of the non-recognized religious 
orders from schools. But Bills stand to one another 
in the ratio of the importance attributed to them quite 
as much as in that of the importance they actually 
possess. It is far from improbable that, if the .7th 
Clause is passed by the Senate, the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities will so modify their teaching arrangements 
that schools will continue to be taught by members ‘of 
religious orders, with the single difference that the 
recognized orders will concern themselves with teach- 
ing, and leave the non-recognized orders to carry 
on charitable works. In that case the clause will 
really become—what it has often been represented’ 
as being—an anti-Jesuit clause pure and simple. Teach- 
ing will be given as now by religious orders, only it. 
will not as now be given by the religious order best quali-. 
fied to give it. For the moment, however, it matters little 
whether the 7th Clause is likely to answer its purpose. 
or to fall short of it. It has become by this time a test 
question, around which parties are forming new combina- 
tions that may hereafter have results extending beyond the. 
te controversy which has given rise to them.. 

renchmen are beginning to see that the convenient word 
Republican has concealed differences of opinion as deep. 
and as irreconcilable as any aroused by the dispute as to 
the form of government. Men who take opposite sides 
upon the question whether the State or the parent is to 
choose the kind of instruction a child shall receive, or 
upon the question whether the Catholic Church shall be 
recognized as a French institution, or treated as an enemy 
to be banished as soon as may be and kept under strict 
surveillance until it can be got rid of, may in the end dis- 
cover that the sympathies which bind them together on 
matters of this order supply a more real ground of union 
than more directly political issues. 


One cause possibly of the delay in bringing the Educa-. 
tion Bill before the Senate is the desire of the Govern- 
ment to strengthen their ranks in the interval. Life 
Senators drop off from time to time, and as the Govern- 
ment command a majority, though a small one, in the 
Senate, each new vacancy gives them a fresh recruit. 
On the last occasion this process seemed in danger 
of being interrupted. A Tito Senator had to be 
elected in place of M. pE Montativet, but the Left 
no longer presented a united front. According to the 
arrangement existing between the several groups of the 
party, it fell to the turn of the Extreme Left to choose the 
candidate of the majority. Their choice was in itself an 
excellent one. Dr. Broca is well known as a man of 
science, and on the theory—perhaps as good a one as can 
be devised when tradition supplies no rule—that the 
Second Chamber is to be composed of eminent men of all 
kinds, he had a very claim to the support of the 
united Left. But passions are rising too high to allow of 
any arrangement made before they were aroused being 
rigidly adhered to. Dr. Broca may have every virtue 
under heaven, but he is a supporter of the 7th 
Clause, and to an influential section of the Left Centre 
this is a sufficient condemnation of his pretensions 
to enter a A roy Assembly. About twenty Sena- 
tors, headed by M. Duravre and M. Simon, 
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brought forward a candidate of their own, to whom 
the Right consented to give their votes. At the first 
ballot Dr. Broca failed to secure the necessary majority, 
and on Tharsday a second vote was taken. The Govern- 
ment succeeded in carrying their candidate, but not with- 
eat’ taking extraordinary pains. It will be difficult for 
¢hem to hold their own in the Senate, if upon every 
eeitical division they have to recall their Ambassadors from 
Vienna, Berlin, and Switzerland. By doing this they 
enamaged to carry Dr. Broca by three votes. In itself this 
might seem conclusive as to the fate of the 7th Clause. 
The same urgent whip, it might be said, will again be issued, 
and though the division may be close, it will be decisive. 
Xt seems doubtful, however, whether every Senator who 
voted for Dr. Broca can be trusted to vote for the 7th 
lause. The circumstances of the election were such as 
may well have indisposed moderate members of the Left 
entre to break up an understanding to which the ex- 
reme Left had honourably adhered in previous contests. 
It would certainly have been better if fall notice had been 
given of the intention of a part of the Left Centre not to 
wote with their party in future elections, and if the time 
chosen for this notice to take effect had coincided with a 
complete revolution of the rota. As it is, the members 
of the Extreme Left have some reason to complain that 
the Left Centre has accepted their support and not given 
own in return. 

The importance of this division in the Left Centre is 
not limited to the particular question of Dr. Broca’s elec- 
tion. It indicates a growing inability on the part of a 
— group of moderate Republicans to work any 

nger with the Republican party. The wonder is, not 
éhat this inability should now be beginning to show 
itself; it rather is that it should not have shown itself 
Jong ago. The Left Centre and the Left seem every day 
to have less in common with one another. The one 
"point upon which they cordially agreed was the establish- 
ment of Republican institutions, and now that Re- 
publican institutions are established and the agreement 
as to their merits no longer counts for anything, the 
Left Centre cannot help seeing that the Government 
which they are expected to support is one with which 
they have absolutely no sympathy. The Republic as it is 
understood by men like M. Jutes Frrry is not the Repub- 
lic as understood by M. Duraure. It is in no sense a 
Liberal Republic. It aims not at securing freedom for all 
parties, but at denying freedom to all parties but one. 
Instead of throwing the doors of the Republic wide 
open, its apparent object is to shut them close. The 
more Frenchmen can be left outside the better those 
inside are pleased. A Republic in which they had to 
ive on equal terms with their fellow-countrymen of op- 
aposite parties would, for them, be little better than 
-@ monarchy. They like not to defeat their adver- 
aries merely, but to crush them—not to prevent them 
from overthrowing the Republic, but to taste something 
of the bitterness of life under a Republic. This temper 
of mind is altogetuer opposed to the anticipations enter- 
tained and held out by the Left Centre at the time when 
it exercised a controlling voice in the Republican councils. 
The ae mistake committed by the moderate Republi- 
cans been in acquiescing without remonstrance in the 
ebange which has been going on. That error has been 
dae to the mistaken views of conciliation which led M. 
4@Vappincron and M. Lfon Say to think that wrong 
measures became right if they were carried by the right 
men. Ifa year ago these two politicians had retired from 
the Ministry rather than accept M. Ferry’s Education 
Bill, the Left Centre would by this time have exercised a 
controlling voice inthe Senate, instead of, as now, being 
divided at the very moment when it is important that it 
‘should be united. But, though wiser counsels have been 
Aistened to late and partially, it is something that they should 
‘have gained a hearing. Though it is only the first step 
‘towards the creation of a Republican Opposition, it is 
etter than no step at all. 


RAKING UP GRIEVANCES. 


HE fact that the Rev. Matcotm MacCott should, in 

the Contemporary Review of this month, have written 

-an article on “ Forgotten Aspects of the Irish Question,” 
“may not seem in itself very important one. Mr. MacCo. 
#3 a man of anactivepen, as wellas of otheractive qualities, 


and his articles are proportionately many. But atatime when 
political excitement is increasing, and when it is to a very 
considerable extent already directed towards Irish matters, 
it may seem a little surprising that any one should 
endeavour to recall “forgotten” aspects of the inter- 
minable “question.” True, there are some such aspects 
which might not without advantage be recalled, such 
as the perpetual disunion of the Irish among them- 
selves, the political incapacity which they have more 
than once evinced, and so forth. But these are by 
no means the aspects to which Mr. MacCott invites 
his readers’ attention. These are simply the old accu- 
sations of English tyranny, the forgetting of which is 
certainly not due to any want of reminder in the most 
picturesque terms on the part of Irish politicians. Ata 
moment when the actual distress in Ireland, the lawless 
agitation which Mr. Parnett began last summer beyond 
the Channel and is now continuing beyond the Atlantic, 
and the relations of the English Home Rulers with some 
members of the Liberal party, are making the question of 
Ireland a hot and almost a burning one, Mr. MacCotn 
thinks it well to recapitulate the old tyrannical legislation 
of the fifteenth century, the cruelties of the Elizabethan 
commanders, the enormities of the Penal Code, the re- 
strictions once imposed on Irish commerce, and so forth. 
This is his Kirenicon; his contribution to the settlement 
of a vexed and difficult problem. The party which calls 
itself Irish is not sufficiently alive to the injuries which it 
has to revenge, so Mr. MacCo.t is good enough to put in 
areminder. The debate is already so unimpassioned and 
conducted with such an absence of feeling, that Mr. Mac- 
Cott feels constrained to add a little fire and life to it. 


We shall not attribute to the author of this mischievous 
article the important position of an Eminence grise ; but he 
may possibly be allowed by those who are conversant with 
the politics of the last few years to possess some of 
the functions and peculiarities of a stormy petrel. A 
certain very famous passage of Greek oratory characterises, 
not, if we remember aright, very complimentarily, the 
persons who make themselves busy and obvious in times 
of public danger and difficulty. Something of the same 
kind may have been noticed perhaps in modern times, and 
philosophic observers may Sais admired the adjustment 
of means to ends which manifests itself whenever a 
Church is to be disestablished, a difficult question between 
the outlines of bean-stacks and human bodies to be 
settled, a new alliance between Home Rulers and Liberals 
to be negotiated. Certainly it is singular to find, in anarticle 
where it has no conceivable fitness, a long citation from 
a speech of a Conservative member denouncing Mr. 
Guiapstoxe. But Mr. MacCo.t’s argument is, to do him 
justice, quite consistent from the first, though it may be 
occasionally diversified by such digressions as this. It is 
not a new one; it is not, even in strict literalness, a true 
one ; and it may be left to all impartial judges to decide 
whether it is fair. It simply comes to this:—In time 
past England has done great wrongs to Ireland; therefore 
in time present England ought to concede everything to 
Irish demands. To the feeble folk who point to the 
enormous reforms, concessions, or whatever they are to be 
called, of the last fifty years, Mr. MacCott has his answer 
at once. These are only instalments, and quite insufficient 
instalmests. Indeed, by an ingenious misuse of language, 
he contrives to minimize even such an admission as this. 
The Land Act, he said, was passed to secure to the 
occupier “ the legitimate fruit of his capital and toil.” 
Clearly, if this fruit was already legitimate, no thanks 
are due to those who made it legal. At any rate, says 
our author, the Irish are still unhappy. Perhaps it may 
be said that this is because they are unreasonable ; but 
Mr. MacCo.t assures us, on the respectable authority 
of Sir Jonn Davys, that it is far from being the case. 
“There is no people,” says this authority, “that doth 
“love equal and indifferent justice better than the Irish, 
although it be against themselves.” We fancy that in 
the course of two or three centuries the last clause has 
somewhat lost its validity, but this is a trifle. Mr. 
MacCott soon gets into his main line of attack, and 
this is, as we have said, simply a reiteration of the 
worst charges against England that he can pick out of 
Irish history from the time of the invasion to the end 
of the eighteenth century. Not merely direct cruelty, 
but all the incidents of military operations, such .as 
famine, are made articles of impeachment. It is needless 
to say that the very ample vengeance whica the native 
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Irish took more than once is barely alluded to, and then 


| 
_ test has made Irish politics more prominent than ever ir 


(with the help of Burke) dismissed as “provoked.” English elections, this fact opens ont a very pretty: 


It is also needless to say that no hint is given | prospect. 


Give the electioneering historian a good. 


of the fact that, at any rate since the seventeenth library, or even half-a-dozen well-known books, abstract: 
century, the worst barbarities and the worst enactments | from him any lingering sense of logic and decency, and it 
were due, not in any sense to England, but simply to the | will be hard if some spirited appeals cannot be concocted. 


fratricidal rage of Irishmen against Irishmen. Mr. Mac- | 
Cort’s readers will look equally in vain for any acknow- | 


ledgment of the fact that, bad as the repressive policy of 
England towards Irish trade undoubtedly was for a long 
time, it was simply the general commercial policy of the 
period, which almost any other country would have pur- 
sued towards a dependency, even if that dependency had 
not been a constant trouble and drain. Such reflections 
as this are not in this writer’s way. He is concerned 
merely to pick out the plums of past tyranny and exhibit 
them. He does indeed remark on the encouraging fact 
that “Trish disaffection has retired step by step before 
“ English justice.” It might possibly strikesome people that 


Irish disaffection, if not at the present very obvious in its | 


usual form, is somewhat busily engaged in the tempting 
occupation of expropriating, or endeavouring to expro- 
priate, its landlords. You cannot expect people to do 


several things at the same time. Yet an anthology might- 


be made from the speeches of Irish orators during the 
last twelvemonth which would not, we think, in any 
country but England be accepted as evidence of the 
“* retirement of disaffection.” 


It is by no means our intention to bandy words with 
Mr. MacCott as to the particular historical facts which 
he mentions in his article. We are inclined, indeed, to 
think that, though no just and instructed Englishman can 
exactly be proud of the relations of this country with its 
sister island, we have of late years been rather too prone 
to accept sackcloth and ashes for the crimes of our fore- 
fathers in this respect. But even supposing that the ex- 
treme theory of our ancestors’ guilt be true, we do not see 
that the consequence which is sometimes drawn from it 
follows. For an entire generation, we might almost say for 
two entire generations, no one who pretends to historical 
accuracy or fairness will say that Ireland has been under 
any artificial or external disadvantage as regards Great 
Britain. Ifshe has no manufactures, it is now entirely her 
own fault. If her people are in many cases poor and 
miserable, so are improvident agricultural peoples all over 
the world. Only rigid thrift and self-denial, like that of 
the French, can secure small owners or small occupiers 
against occasional distress, unless (as in the often and 
most ignorantly quoted case of the Channel Islands) their 
profits are largely snpplemented from other sources. If 
the capital which might make Ireland fertile, or, by means 
of manufactures, supply her want of fertility in parts, is 
driven away, whose fault is that? The fault of the 
wickedness of Queen Exizanern’s generals, or the fault of 
the incurable delusions of the Irish peasantry as to the 
rights of property? All these things being so, the raking 
up of the evil deeds of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries is as illogical as it is inflammatory 
and mischievous. Perhaps, indeed, those who resort to it 
are as careless of logic as they are of the laws of respect- 
able political controversy. ‘The reckless assertions of Mr. 
ParyeELt in his American tour are not much more than ona 
par with these revivals of old stories, and what they lose in ac- 
curacy of fact they gain in logic. For if women and children 
had actually been shot down by the Mayo process-servers 
at this time of day, there would certainly be a primd facie 
case against England. Supposing that massacres and out- 
rages were committed two centuries ago, the connexion 
between this fact and the inferences drawn from it would 
still be impalpable and invisible. In both cases, however, 
the object is the same, and an old one. Atrocities at any 
price; historical and actual atrocities, if possible ; but in 
any case, atrocities. Stories of cannibalism and suicide, 
and of terrible penalties imposed or proposed upon Roman 
Catholic priests, may be absolately wihil ad rem, but they will 
serve to influence a people inflammable and ignorant beyond 
most people, and perhaps to excite some sentimental and 
illogical Englishmen as well. There is another obvious 
consequence. They will not only do this, but they may 
too casily lead to reprisals. The story of 1641, of the 
siege of Derry and the methods employed to reduce it, of 
the wild deeds of that truly “ Mad” Parliament, the last 
Trish Parliament of James II., is as open to intemperate 
Irish Tories as Mr. MacCo..’s arsenal of antiquated 
horrors is open to him. Now that the Liverpool con- 


| with wrongs as the Irish. 


The appropriateness of the temper which such argumenta- 
tions is likely to induce for the discussion of social, 
political, and economic problems of the utmost difficulty: 
and perplexity need hardly be further insisted on. We have 
had, indeed, but too vivid experience of its working in the 
last few years. Transfer the tactics from Bulgaria .to 
Ircland ; confuse the circumstances of half-a-dozen dif- 
ferent centuries, and point the moral that “ask and have” 
is the only proper course for a people so burdened with. 
sins as the English to pursuc towards a people so laden 
Such it would appear is 
the mot d’ordre implied in Mr. MacCott’s article:, it: 
remains to be seen how and by whom it will be obeyed 
or openly pronounced. 


A CRUEL SPORT. 


HE managers of the Royal Aquarium and the public 
for whose peculiar tastes they cater bear a curious 
resemblance to the “ corner men”’ of whom we had occa- 
sion to speak last week. The characteristic feature of these 
latter gentry is the skill with which they inflict every con+ 
ceivable injury, and yet stop short of taking life. They 
reduce their victims to insensibility, they break their limbs, 
they knock out their teeth, they go as near murdering 
them as a prudent regard for their own. safety will allow. 
But they hardly ever pass this limit. Long practice has 
taught them where to pause; and though they will go 
on to the very edge of the forbidden ground, they 
almost always manage to stop short of it. This is pre- 
cisely what happens at the Aquarium and other such 
places. The chief advertised amusement is usually 
an exhibition which has no merit whatever beyond 
the fact that it is attended with appreciable and visible 
danger to the performer, and yet that the performer 
usually comes out of it alive. Whether we ought to add, 
and that the performer is a woman, is not clear. Un- 
doubtedly the Zazets and the Zx£os who have of late be- 
come a constant element in a music-hall entertainment are 
women ; but this may be attributable to other causes than 
the public indifference to male danger. The chance of 
seeing a man fall violently on the ground and taken up all but 
dead might perhaps draw as large a crowd as the same 
cheering probability in the case of a woman. The reason 
why managers prefer to put women’s lives in peril may either 
be that they think there are too many women in the 
world, or that they can be had more cheaply, or that they 
are less troublesome to train, or that they are willing te 
come, while men are not. The only thing that is certain is 
that, for some reason or other, women far oftener than mem 
are to be seen risking their lives to give pleasure toa 
crowd which is too brutalized to care for any less stimu- 
lating amusement. 

Some three months ago we had occasion to notice aa 
exhibition of this kind at the Alexandra Palace. One Zx0; 
“the flying trapeziste,” was advertised to execute a feat 
called the “‘ Balista flight,” the point of which consisted in 
the performer's being shot from a box by a powerful spring, 
under the impulse of which she was to make several. 
evolutions and then descend into a net. In one of the 
rehearsals Zo struck her head against a projecting iron, 
and fell into the net senseless and streaming with blood. 
In speaking of this accident we said that, after what had 
happened, there need be no fear of the “ Balista flight ’” 
being actually performed. In this respect we under- 
rated the zeal of the British manager. Possibly at the 
Alexandra Palace it was not performed. But, if so, 
others were ready to rush in where the directors of the 
Alexandra Palace feared to tread. The “ Balista flight,” or- 
something closely resembling it, has been performed at the- 
Aquarium, and on Saturday the waiting public were grati- 
fied by the accident which they had presumably hoped to 
see. The cause of the accident this time was not a pro- 
jecting iron, but the over-strength of the spring by which 
the performer is shot out of the box. Zz0 was sent for- 
ward with so much force that she broke through the neti 
placed to receive her, and struck the ground bencath with 
a crash which, according to one account, “ was heard al} 
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“ over the building.” This must have been 2 moment of 
intense delight to the spectators. They had not paid their 
money for nothing. The appearance of Zxo when she was 
taken up was admirably calculated to give them subdued but 
keen satisfaction. The same account states that when she 
was taken up “one side of her face appeared to be black 
“ with extravasated blood ; the teeth projected through her 
“ cheek; her body was quivering in the most violent 
“manner; she was perfectly unconscious.” This was 
something to be scen for a shilling, with a small extra 
eharge for a reserved seat. It is only surprising that 
the public, absorbed perhaps in the spectacle before them, 
seem not to have called for the directors, or shown any 
appreciation of their skill in providing so delightful an 
entertainment. It is true that the manager has since 
written to the newspapers to say that Zzo0 ‘‘received no 
“ injury beyond a slight shaking.” But is there anything 
in this really inconsistent with the other account which 
we have quoted? Extravasated blood, though disfiguring 
for the time, is not a permanent injury; the teeth which 
projected through her cheek may have been painlessly re- 
moved ; and temporary unconsciousness is a not unfrequent 
accompaniment of that “slight” concussion of which the 
medical certificate speaks. It is also stated that she 
only just missed hitting the girders. Had she done so, 
it is not likely that she would now be alive; but it is here 
that the good luck of music-hall managers and corner 
men is so conspicuously seen. If Zz0 had been killed, a 
means of earning money would have been lost to the Royal 
Aquarium, even if no more unpleasant consequences had 
followed. As long as the managers stop short of homi- 
cide, the Home Secretary does not seem to care by how 
little they clear it. 

The especial degradation of the taste to which these ex- 
hibitions minister is that there is no skill, properly so called, 
in Zx0’s performance. If she had been trained to take ex- 
traordinary leaps by sheer muscular agility, there might 
have been some excuse for the interest excited by her 
feats. The muscular prowess of a highly-trained athlete 
is at all eventsa less offensive exhibition than the spectacle 
of a woman being shot from a machine in the working of 
which she is a nearly passive instrument. For any really 
gymnastic skill that is required, the feat might as well be 
performed by a doll; and the reason why no one would go 
to see it if a doll were the performer is simply that, if a 
doll were sent too far, it is only wax and stufling that 
would be injured, and not flesh and blood. The peculi- 
arity of the interest taken in entertainments such as 


this suggests a very easy method of dealing with them. 


It is only necessary that all gymnastic feats in which 
the motive power is supplied by machinery should 
be forbidden by Act of Parliament. No doubt many 
dangerous leaps may be taken by muscular strength 
alone, but the physical powers necessary for their per- 
formance do afford some guarantee for the safety of the 
performer. A gymnast has of necessity all his wits about 
him, and, if he ialls, he falls with less violence and with 
greater faculty of breaking the force of his descent. At 
all events, the prohibition which has been suggested would 
meet the worst class of cases, while there would be no 
difficulty in drawing the line between permissible and 
non-permissible exhibitions. It is impossible to forbid 
‘the performance of gymnastic feats generally, and very 
hard to say where the danger of such feats becomes ex- 
cessive. Lut exhibitions in which the motive force is 
supplied by machinery are not gymnastic feats in any 
proper sense of the term, and experience has supplied 
abundant reason why they should be singled out for 
special prohibition. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


Sa peo most of the great — schools have ceased to regard 
a 


WO teaching as their principal function, and have devoted them- 
selves rather to getting rid of those who cannot learn without being 
taught, the work of oe age | schools has acquired an increased 
importance which is perhaps more fully recognized by the public 
schools themselves than by the public at large. Each of the more 
important of our great schools has connected more or less closely 
with itself several private establishments, kept very often by men 
who have been assistant-masters at the school, and have retired 
oa account of the greater profits and more independent position of 
& private schoolmaster; and we know of one case in which a 
Master actually on the staff of a public school is also proprietor of 
# preparatory school. Such cetublishments have the advantage of 


being recommended by the authorities of the parent school, and 
in return they are conducted, so far as may be, on the same prin- 
ciples and with the same traditions. They adopt the customs, the 
slang, and the affectations which go to establish what is known as 
the “ public school tone,” and in fact leave little for the great school 
to do but to take credit for a boy’s success if he is clever and 
industrious, or to superannuate him if he is not. Of those schools 
which are not specially connected with any one public school, 
there are various classes. It is unnecessary to say much of dames’ 
schools, which seem to have fallen somewhat into disfavour of late 
years. Our own memories of them consist of beingalternately petted 
and bullied by governesses of doubtful learning and uncertain 
temper, of being encouraged to “tell tales” on every possible occa- 
sion, of false quantities firmly established in one’s mind to be un- 
learned afterwards with much pain, mental and physical, and of a 
certain “ Guide to General Knowledge,” written on the alphabetical 
rinciple, which included Alexandria, anatomy, and apples in one 
esson, and proceeded from the constituent elements of soap to the 
latitude and longitude of St. Petersburg. 
No doubt the best, and on the whole the most successful, of 
rivate schoolmasters are those who take up the work of education 
cause they have a real liking for it, and after gaining, as assist- 
ants, some experience of teaching, and of the requirements, mental 
and physical, of young boys, establish a school of their own. Such 
men have served, as it were, their apprenticeship, and take rank as 
professional teachers. After them come amateurs, as they may be 
called, of various degrees of merit. Sometimes a country rector 
with plenty of time on his hands advertises for one or two boys 
“to educate with hisown.” He happens to receive several answers 
to his advertisement, and so becomes a schoolmaster by accident. 
He is probably fond of boys, or he would not have gone out of his 
way to gather them round him ; probably, also, he is a scholar, 
and he may inspire in his pupils a genuine taste for learning, and a 
scholarly habit of mind which they might not have acquired at a 
regular school; but he lacks method and precision, and his pupils 
are more apt to gain than to reproduce information ; they suffer, too, 
from want of friction against other boys, and are not well fitted 
for what seems, after all, to be the end and aim of a boy's existence 
—competitive examination. Sometimes a curate at a fashionable 
sea-side town, having established a “ connexion” among the re- 
gular frequenters of the place, is tempted to exchange his small 
stipend for the profits of a private school. The scholarship which 
barely gained him a degree at Oxford, and was quite insufficient to 
qualify him for an assistant-mastership even when fresh in his 
memory, has long since been forgotten. He has had no experi- 
ence of teaching, and knows nothing of the ways, thoughts, and 
feelings of boys. But he has one qualification supreme in the eyes 
of a large class of British parents—he is a clergyman, and can 
cover his ignorance of all educational matters by the breadth of 
his broadcloth and the height of his doctrine. If his pupils seem 
to make little progress in learning, at least their principles are un- 
impeachable; and possibly their parents fondly cherish the idea 
that a public school will supply deficiencies in the matter of know- 
ledge later on. If such a man succeeds, from a commercial point of 
view, in his undertaking, he may perhaps ultimately become a good 
schoolmaster; but he qualifies himself for his new profession at 
the expense of his first pupils, and at best he is likely to convert 
many a promising boy into that worst of all prigs, the religious 
rig. 
. In estimating the value of the various steps in a boy’s _bringing- 
up, and their respective influence on his character, the period 
which he spends at a preparatory school is generally disregarded 
in a most unaccountable way. A boy whose parents are in a 
position to give him a public school education is generally sent to 
a preparatory school at the age of nine, or even earlier if his 
parents consider him “ready ” to go; which means, according to 
an experienced schoolmaster of our acquaintance, that he has re- 
belled against the nursery authorities and kicked the governess’s 
shins. He remains till thirteen or fourteen, quite as long, on the 
average, as he stays at his public school afterwards, even if we 
leave out of the question his chance of being “ superannuated.” 
During this period he is constantly under the eye of the head- 
master ; his physical and mental character are made a subject of 
careful observation, he is taught generally in a class consisting of 
from eight to ten boys, instead of a form of from thirty to forty, and 
in consequence he receives an amount of individual attention which 
cannot be given in a public school, but which experience shows 
to be absolutely necessary to the progress of nineteen boys out of 
twenty. It is difficult to overrate the influence which a master of 
strong character may exercise on the minds of his pupils at this 
stage of their career, when they are even more open to impressions 


than in their public-school days, and when their relations with their 
master are so much closer. At this period the influence of the master 
is not diminished by the admiration felt by younger boys in a 
public school for the captain of the cricket Eleven, or the winner 
of the mile race; and the excessive athleticism which is lamented 
by a recent writer in the Nineteenth Century well qualified to 
speak on such a subject has not yet arisen, except perhaps in some 
of the schools already referred to, which are practically attached 
to a public school. In these, no doubt, the pupils regard them- 
selves as already belonging, in a certain sense, to the great school, 
its heroes as their heroes, and its games as their games, Another 
advantage in the teaching of a private over that of a public school 
is that it can be conducted with greater unity of method. The 
assistant-masters are persons of less consideration, and generally 
| lack thut magniticent arrogance which has on one or two notable 
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occasions appeared as a prominent characteristic of a public school- 
master. ey are more dependent on their chief, who is also 
their employer and Fr agowennd ; he can with perfect propriety 
change his masters for reasons which would be considered too 
slight in a public school, and can thus ensure the boys being 
taught after the manner which he considers best. Probably the 
reason why the preparatory departments which some of the great 
schools have established have not been altogether successful is 
that the forms are too ften as large as those in the upper 
portion of the school—and that therefore the idle majority, instead 
of being made to work, as in a small school, are punished for not 
working, which is a very different matter, though it is perhaps 
the only method which can be adopted when a master has under 
his care more boys than he can really attend to. However this 
may be, we know of one or two cases in which parents have been 
obliged to remove their sons from a “junior department,” and 
place them in a preparatory school, before they were fit to begin 
their career in a public school proper. The same inefficiency may 
be noticed sometimes in overgrown private schools from the same 
cause, and perhaps the gree e may be laid down that the number 
in a preparatory school should in no case exceed fifty; for it is 
difficult, and even impossible, for the head-master to exercise due 
—— supervision over a larger number. Moreover, among 

orty or fifty boys whose ages vary from nine to fourteen, there 
are not likely to be more than ten or a dozen of sufficiently equal 
attainments to work in the same class. If the numbers are 
doubled, so probably is the size of the classes; for the proprietor 
is not likely to pay two masters for doing the work which might 
be entrusted to one. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that a private school is, 
before all things, a commercial speculation, and that in the long 
run that man will succeed best, from a commercial point of view, 
who can offer the strongest inducements to his customer the 
British parent. The competition thus created is healthy only so 
far as the British parent is a fit judge of what is good for his 
children, There are no doubt some few parents who have the 
good sense to believe, when they send their sons to a man of repu- 
tation as a successful teacher, that he is better qualified than 
they are to form a just estimate of their capacity and to conduct 
their education ; and of course there are some men who possess to 
a greater degree than others the power of inspiring this con- 
fidence. But education, like literature and politics, is a subject 
which every one flatters himself that he understands quite as well 
as its  peagese and, beside the differences of opinion which 
rational men may entertain without peril to their reputation for 
common sense, there are those ridiculous prejudices of the ignorant 
which a wider and fuller education may eventually get rid of, and 
from which no one suffers more than a schoolmaster. Serious ob- 
jections have been made to the use of Colenso’s Arithmetic on 
account of the heretical opinions of its author. The business or pro- 
fession of other boys’ parents is a source of anxiety to some worth 
people ; the religious Feliefs, not merely of the head-master and his 
assistants, but of the cook and the shoeblack, are carefully in- 
quired into; and we have heard of a case in which a boy was 
withdrawn from a school where he was making excellent pro- 
gress because his schoolfellows called him “ Ginger,” from the 
colour of his hair. However, the comparative refinement of the 
epithet ultimately had its reward. The boy was sent to an- 
other school, and his mother soon afterwards wrote and asked 
his former master to take him back again. Bad as “Ginger” was, 
“Carrots” was worse. It is perhaps needless to say that the bo 
was an only child. Beside the extremes of eccentricity, whic 
are happily exceptional, the master must reconcile the two dif- 
ferent sets of ideas which exist to a greater or less extent in almost 
every case. He must propitiate the Spartan father without 
alienating the anxious mother. He provides a gymnasium, but 
places a feather bed under the horizontal bar; if he builds a 
swimming bath, he keeps the temperature up to 60 degrees and 
the depth down to 3 feet 6. He perhaps winks at a mild form of 
fighting, but attaches a penalty to hitting in the face ; and he must 
be esteemed very fortunate if the questions of football and corporal 
punishment do not often prove a sore stumbling-block. No doubt 
a firm and judicious master can adjust those minor details which 
some people a a) into leading considerations without sacrificing 
real efficiency ; but the wrong-headedness of parents of this class 
gives occasion to those quacks and impostors who will flourish 
here and there in every profession so long as there exists the 
ignorance and folly n to their success. 

Still the degree of excellence to which the majority of preparatory 
schools have attained shows that the balance is very largely on the 
side of common sense in the case of both parents and teachers, 
and the two classes would no doubt manage elementary education 
very well between them if they had not the fear of the public schools 
constantly before their eyes. Stupid boys must be pushed on with 
all the rapidity possible, and without too strict a regard for sound- 
ness, in order that they may take as high a place as they can when 
they enter their public school, and so postpone as long as possible 
their ultimate fate of superannuation; while clever boys, whose 
parents are anxious for them to gain scholarships, must at the age 
of thirteen have studied a range of subjects wide enough almost: to 
carry them through their University career six years later on. | 
course, when a certain reward is attached to excellence in certain 
branches of knowledge, it would be absurd to fix a limit beyond 
which proficiency should not be tested; but it seems reasonable, 
considering the age of the boys, that these examinations should be 
regarded rather as a means of discovering their capacity for future 


than asan into their present stock of knowledge. 
se 


t is hardly to be su that many boys of thirteen can gai 
much benefit of the of Thueydides. for 
example, or fron the composition of Greek Iambics ; and yet such 
subjects are necessary for a boy who wishes to gain a scholarship 
in some, at any fate, of our public schools; and we have seen 
nem set in these examinations which would sufficiently test the 

owledge of candidates for scholarships at Oxford or Cambridge. 
The result of this state of things often is that young boys are un- 
duly forced at private schools, and take an unnaturally high 
position among their seniors at a public school. Then, to bor- 
row an expressfve sporting term, they “stop to nothing,” and 
their parents and teachers are surprised that they never fulfil 
their early promise. By somewhat limiting the range of subjects, 
an equally good test of ability and industry would be afforded, 
sounder knowledge would be gained, and the necessity for all- 
round “cramming,” which none regret more than the better class 
of private schoolmasters, would be got rid of. It is idle to say 
that these schoolmasters have the remedy in their own hands, in 
refusing to “cram.” To gain a scholarship at a public school is 
the only form of advertisement open to those who object to 
figuring in the columns of the newspapers side by side with oroide 
gold, cheap sherry, and patent medicines, and so long as “cram” 
is encouraged by the public schools, it will go on in preparatory esta- 
blishments, Preparatory schools are what they are made by parents 
on one side and public schools on the other, and it ap at the 


present time to those who conduct them that what the public schools . 


require at their hands is to be saved trouble as far as possible. 
This desire is very natural, for, as a body, public-school masters 


are perhaps harder worked than the members of any other profes- . 


sion; but the consequences, so far as they affect preparatory 
schools, are not satisfactory. Instead of acquiring a sound know- 
ledge of the groundwork of a few subjects, young boys in too 
many cases gairi a mere superficial fluency which will serve 
to make some little show on paper. Instead of being taught 
to learn, they are taught to be examined. No doubt some people 
will justify this state of things by the old commonplace argument 
that competition prepares boys for the wear and tear of life, that 
readiness and self-confidence are better than mere book-learning, 
and that no one is too young to begin to take his own part among 
his equals, To such persons it may be suggested that surely there 


must be a point at which competition must stop; or that, other- . 


wise, the logical carrying out of their system would result in 
removing children from their parents at the earliest possible age, in 
order to give them that readiness and assurance proceeding from 
— with their equals which a kindergarten can alone 
afford. ‘ 


CANON OAKELEY. 


NOTHER of the oldest and most distinguished of the ear] 
Tractarian converts has just passed away. On Thursday wee 


Frederick Oakeley, formerly known as Fellow and Tutor of Balliol . 


and afterwards as Minister of Margaret Chapel, but for the last 
thirty years ‘‘ Missionary Rector” of St. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Duncan Terrace, Islington, and “Canon of Westminster,” 
died in his seventy-eighth year, leaving behind him many kindly 
memories, both in the Church of his birth and of his adoption, 
and probably no ill will anywhere. Mr. Oakeley was a man of 
powers decidediy above the average, and, had he been of a less retir- 
ing disposition and his conscientious convictions different, he might 


England. The youngest son of Sir Charles Oakeley, formerly 
Governor of Madras, he was born in 1802, and began, like Mozart,. 
at four years old to give evidence of his musical taste—which 
lasted through life—being able at that early age to reproduce on the 
pianoforte simple airs which had taken his fancy ; and at the age 
of eight the organist of Lichfield Cathedral (his family were then 
living in the episcopal Palace there) used to let him play the 
chants on week days. When he was fifteen he was sent as a 
private pupil to Mr. Charles Sumner, afterwards Bishop of Win- 
chester, for whom, in spite of all differences of opinion, ss retained 
a warm affection through life; and a long letter of his appears at 
the close of the Bishop’s Life by his son, where it is amusing to find 
him recounting how on one occasion, in his undergraduate days, the 
Bishop, with whom he was breakfasting, rebuked him gently, but very 
justly, for his es abuse of Roman Catholics, of whom he was 
obliged to admit that he had no personal knowledge whatever. He 
went up to Christ Church in 1821 and obtained a second class three 
oa later ; in 1825 he po the Chancellor's prize for a Latin 
y “On the Power of the Tribunes among the Romans,” and in 
1827 the oy for an English Essay “On the Influence of the Oru- 
sades on the Art and Literature of Europe,” and also the Ellerton 
Theological Prize. In 1827 he was also elected Fellow and three 
years afterwards appointed Tutor of Balliol, where he had among his 
colleagues the present Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
Salisbury. His friendly relations with Dr. Tait were never inter- 
rupted, and we find his name in the Memoir of Catherine and Craw- 
furd Tait among those who were foremost to testify their sympath 
with the Archbishop in his recent heavy bereavement. He held 
the offices of Public Examiner and Select Preacher at Oxford, and 
was appointed in 1837 by Bishop Blomfield one of the Preachers 
at Whitehall. It was in the preface to a volume of Sermons 
preached there that he first indicated his sympathy with the Trac- 
tarian movement, having previously been a decided Low Church- 


oa he expected to rise to high distinction in the Church of 
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man. In 1839 he gave practical testimony to his new views, 
when he left Uxford to take the incumbency of the Proprietary 
Chapel in Margaret Street, of which Henry Drummond was 
lessee, and which had been previously held by the late Mr. Dods- 
worth—who himself joined the Church of Rome some years after 
Mr. Oakeley—and had before belonged to the Unitarians, It is 
bere that his theological career may be said to have begun. 

Mr. Gladstone spoke of Mr. Oakeley six years ago, in an artic’e in 
the Contemporary Review, as one “ who united to a fine musical ear 
a much finer and much rarer gift in discerning and expressing the 
harmony between the inward purposes of Christian work and its 
outward investiture, and who had gathered round him [at Mar- 

t Chapel] a congregation the most devout and hearty that I, 
or one, have ever seen in any community of the Christian world.” 
In that congregation Mr. Gladstone himself and the late Mr. Hope 
Scott were constant worshippers, while many others who had little 
sympathy with Tractarian views, such as the late Bishop Thirl- 
wall, were attracted by Mr. Oakeley’s thoughtful and weighty 
sermens, which dealt mainly with the ethical aspects of religious 
truth. But the speciality of Margaret Chapel in those days was 
to be the pioneer of what was afterwards called “ Ritualism” in 
the Established Church, though scarcely any of the distinctive 
details now associated with the term would have been found 
there. Mr. Oalkeley’s fondness for ritual, which he carried with 
him into his new communion, probably received its first impulse 
from his boyish delight in the services of Lichfield Cathedral, 
where, as we have already seen, he used to play the organ on week 
days. But choral services and Mr. Oakeley’s single surpliced 
chorister were then considered a startling innovation anywhere out 
of a cathedral, and the “ eastward position ” must have looked still 
more unusual; of vestments, or even of lighted candles—except, 
as Mr. Oakeley afterwards explained, “on foggy mornings ”"—there 
was no thought; while the plain wooden altar cross was quite 
alarming. It is curious to find a letter in Bishop (then Arch- 
deacon) Wilberforce’s Life expressing his disgust after going to 
Margaret Street at the oddness and Romanizing character of what 
would now be thought very moderate ceremonial, hardly above the 
average of many “ Evangelical ” churches, and his consequent de- 
termination never to go there in. It would however be 
hardly too much to say that to Mr. Oakeley’s ministry at Mar- 

t Chapel, as much as to any other single instrumentality, is 
due that marked restoration of musical and ritual solemnity which 
has _—— over the parson-and-clerk duet which formed the 


almost solitary ideal of Anglican worship in the days of our 


grandfathers, though it has now almost faded into a dim tradition 


of the past. It may be difficult for those of a later generation to 
understand how in 1844 (which falls within the period of Mr. 
Oakeley’s incumbency) the Zimes was fiercely asserting “ the re- 
nce of the laity to the introduction of these obnoxious 
novelties,” which involved “a contest not about words but about 
principles,” and their indignant demand “ to be allowed to worship 
as their fathers worshipped, and to observe the same ritual they 
had been accustomed to from infancy ” ; and how mobs of thousands 
ef persons would wait for hours in pouring rain to hoot and 
yell at the clergyman who introduced these ‘‘ obnoxious novelties,” 
the whole dispute being about the wearing of a surplice in the 
pulpit. It is still harder perhaps for us to realize how a year later 
a — vestry meeting was gathered in London to complain that “a 
parish containing upwards of 43,000souls (of whem it may be doubted 
if 43 had been in the habit of attending the parish church) was dis- 
tarbed to its centre at the will of one individual, who at his mere 
pleasure disturbed and deranged the beautiful and sulemn ceremonial 
ef Church service which had been handed down to us unchanged 
for more than two centuries,” ¢.e. the parson-and-clerk duet. At 
last tho matter found its way to the House of Lords, aud the 
Bishop of Exeter (Phillpotts)—who had been sharply admonished 
by the 7%mes “as a conscientious man to retire from the bench, 
and let the people of England have the sacred service of the 
Church as their sires and grandsires had it”—ventured to ask 
Earl Fortescue “what these obsolete forms and usages were” 
which he had denounced, and which, as was asserted, “ forced 
the son to pass the grave of his father, the widower of his wife, 
the mother of her child, to seek in some remote and unaccustomed 
house of worship that spiritual sustenance which the novel 
—_ at their own church had rendered unacceptable?” Lord 
ortescue, being thus brought to book, had to reply that “ the in- 
novations complained of, and which had caused all the misciief, 
were three in number—namely, preaching in the surplice, the 
sentences in the Offertory, and the collection after service.” 
We are almost afraid our extracts may raise a smile of incredulity ; 
but it is necessary to bear these things in mind in estimating 
the nature and extent of the 1itual reform, as most people would 
now agree to call it, to which Mr. Oakeley gave the first impetus 
in his services at the obscure little chapel which has since grown 
into one of the stateliest churches of London. 

It was while Mr. Oakeley was still at Margaret Street that the 
disturbance arose at Oxford about his friend and brother fellow 
Mr. Ward's Ideal of a Christian Church, for which he was deprived 
of his M.A. degree by a decree of Convocation of very questionable 
legality. Mr. Oakeley, who had nothing to do with the book, 
chivalrously placed himself by his friend’s side, declaring that he 
aiso “ claimed the right to hold, though not to teach, all Roman 
doctrine”; and this avowal led to one of the earliest of those 
ecclesiastical causes célébres in the Arches Court which have 
of late become only too frequent. But the defendant did 
uot care to await its termination. Within a few months bis great 


leader Mr. Newman had decided on leaving the Church of England, 
and Mr. Oakeley almost immediately followed him. After going 
through a theological course at St. Edmund’s College, Ware, he was 
re-ordained by Cardinal Wiseman, and in 1850 appointed to the 
charge of St. John’s, Duncan Terrace, to which was added two 
years afterwards the titular dignity of Canon of Westminster, and 
he retained both offices till his death. At Islington, as before at 
Margaret Street, Mr. Oakeley paid great attention to musical and 
ceremonial arrangements, and he may be said to have effected no 
inconsiderable reform in these respects in his new as well as in his 
old communion. Discarding the services of the “shrieking sister- 
hood” of female professionals, then almost universally in vogue in 
Anglo-Roman places of worship—though expressly forbidden b 

the Roman ritual—he entrusted the singing to a well-trained choir 
of men and boys, and had soon established for his church the 
reputation of one of the best musical services in London. But it 
would be a great mistake to imagine that either there or at 
Margaret Street his attention was absorbed by externals, however 
important. Both in his Anglican and his later ministry he always 
showed himself an indefatigable parish priest, and his church was 
thronged by a multitude of devout worshippers. li may perhaps 
be regretted that the career of active usefulness which he had de- 
liberately marked out for himself since he gave up residence at Ox- 
ford left him so little time for literary work. Some volumes of 
sermons and devotional treatises, and several pamphlets and 
review articles, he has left bebind him, which go far to show 
that under different circumstazces he might have made a name 
in literature. The first and one of the most popular of the 
Littlemore Series of Lives of the English Saints, edited by Mr. 
Newman, was from his pen, the Life of St. Augustine of Canter- 
bury. His style was evidently, though perhaps unconsciously, 
modelled on Cardinal Newman’s, and has much of the grace, 
though it lacks the concentrated force, of that great master of 
English prose. It should be added that his controversial writ- 
ings, if such they can be called, are free, as he was himself, from 
any taint of bitterness. Nothing would be more out of harmony 
with his whole tone than eg. to designate the Church of which 
he was once a minister, as another clerical convert has lately 
done, “ amonarch’s cast-off mistress, now in her dishonourable 
age vainly striving to cover her nakedness with the gifts which 
purchased her seduction ”—rather an unintelligible phrase, as the 
Church was not enriched but greatly iapontalaiel at the Re- 
formation—or to describe English Protestantism generally as 
an “offensive centipede.” He kept up through life, as was 
observed before, habits of friendly intercourse with his old as- 
sociates, and six years ago he might have been seen at the Union 
Jubilee dinner at Oxford sitting by the side of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, who was an undergraduate at Balliol when he was 
a Fellow there. Onecan hardly help wondering, asthe converts of 
that generation are passing away one by one—there are few of the 
more eminent left now besides the greatest of all—how far their 
departure may affect that better understanding between members of 
the rival communions on which Cardinal Newman was discoursing 
the other day. There can be no doubt that the influence of their 
antecedents and personal character has done much indirectly in 
many ways to bridge over what once seemed an impassable chasm, 
the more so as many of them, like Mr. Oakeley himself, had shared to 
the full in their earlier days that hatred of the Pope and all his works 
which Dr. Hook's biographer tells us he used once to consider 
the essential duty and characteristic of an Englishman. It would 
be another point well worth inquiring into, but far too wide a 
question to discuss at the fag-end of an article, what kind and amount 
of permanent impression the Tractarian converts have made on their 
adopted communion. There is certainly a conspicuous difference, 
which can hardly fail to strike outsiders, between the general tone 
not only of Roman Catholic society in England but of Roman 
Catholic worship and preaching, as it is now and as it was thirty 
years ago. 


THE MYSTERY OF DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


Bae distinguished author of the Servant's Practical Guide is 
already known to the public by a learned and discriminating 
treatise on the manners and tone of good society. Although a 
member of the aristocracy, he had shown himself to be entirely 
free from the spirit of exclusiveness which is sometimes assumed 
to be characteristic of his class, He can contemplate without mis- 
giving the possible diffusion among the masses of those exquisite 
social graces which have hitherto been the sacred possession of the 
few, and, as if to vindicate yet more emphatically the breadth and 
liberality of his sympathies, he now undertakes to discourse upon 
the manners and customs of domestic servants. Like Orpheus, he 
has been led by strong devotion to pursue his ideal even to the 
lower regions, and, having wandered through all the labyrinths 
of the kitchen and the servants’ hall, he at last returns to 
the light of day to expound to an ignorant public the mysteries 
of the under world. We were at first disposed atly to 
marvel at the Shakspearian grasp of character which could 
enable one and the same person to pronounce with equal 
science and familiarity upon the proper bearing of a bisho 

and the fit behaviour of a butler. It seemed almost too muc’ 

to expect of “a member of the aristocracy” that he should be 
able to distinguish between the duties of the first and second 
housewuid, and allot to the second footman his exact share in the 
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labours of the household. But this sentiment of astonishment was 
considerably diminishéd when we came to consider calmly the 
general fabric of modern society. Here, as in all other human 
affairs, the law will be found to hold good that extremes finally 
meet; and thus we are forced to acknowledge that the noblest 
product of our later civilization, next to a genuine “ member of the 
aristocracy,” is a servant who has grown up under the influence of 
aristocratic tradition. Following this train of thought, we are 
brought at last to perceive that the subjects of these two treatises 
are intimately connected; and that, if the author had so 
chosen, they might even have been combined. For in what 
way could the beauty of aristocratic manner and deportment be so 
aptly illustrated as in the person of a well-educated butler? A 
member of the aristocracy desiring to elevate bis species might 
seek in vain among his own personal friends for a single example of 
faultless bearing; and yet among the servants of his friends he 
could scarcely go astray. Indeed the butler and the footman 
together may be taken at their best as a complete epitome of the 
mingled condescension and stateliness of English society. In 
the plushed and powdered beauty of the one is enshrined a 
perfect image of the outward magnificence befitting a power- 
ful people, while the grave simplicity of the other would seem 
to be rather designed to reflect the spiritual qualities of his 
master’s tness. To pass at once and without some inter- 
vening agent from the footman to the host would be too 
severe a trial of faith even to the most devout. No man, how- 
ever elevated his position, could hope to bear the test of direct 
competition with the stately creatures who stand at his doors ; 
and by the cunning economy of our domestic life it has there- 
fore been wisely ordained that the butler should be employed to 
break the suddenness of the fall and reconcile the mind by a 
gradual decline of splendour. Although he is dressed with all 
the simplicity of his master, he is nevertheless endowed with a 
lofty dignity of bearing which his master cannot rival, and yet 
at the same time he extends to all visitors to the house a mea- 
sure of tolerant indulgence which, immediately following the uncon- 
cealed contempt of the footman, partly prepares them for the warmer 
greetings of their host. It has always been a matter of sur- 
prise to us that creation, so sparing in the production of other 
forms of greatness, should have multiplied the race of butlers 
‘with such a lavish hand. Nor is it less surprising that their 
noble qualities and the intricate mysteries of their craft should 
never until now have attracted reverent studentship. From time to 
time they have been forced to endure, in common with other 
rulers of the earth, the feeble satire of professed caricaturists; but 
it has been left to “a member of the aristocracy” to make that 
subtle and sympathetic analysis of their virtues which we should 
expect from one who desires to spread a knowledge of the tone 
and manners of good society. For it must be remembered that 
real stateliness of manner is fast falling into decay. It can no 
longer be learned from our equals, or even from our superiors, and 
the time must soon arrive when it will be found to have survived 
only in our servants. It is impossible in these democratic days to 
predict a very long life even 10r the dignity of a butler; and it 
therefore behoves us not to neglect the opportunities of study that 
are still offered to us, 

It should be stated, however, in justice to the liberal scheme of 
his work that the “‘ member of the aristocracy ” does not limit his 
attention merely to butlers, He even condescends to describe in 
detail the duties of a nurserymaid, and the shining buttons of the 
page-boy are found to come within the limits of his inquiry. In 
short, there is no form of domestic service, however humble, that 
he will not undertake to discuss if be! his readers will agree to be 
serious. He rightly repudiates at the outset any attempt to ap- 
proach such a subject in a light or irreverent humour. And even 
the most frivolous mind must admit that this is indeed no joking 
matter. We may indulge a laugh now and then at our Varlia- 
mentary system, but the more complex machinery of domestic 
government compels a serious demeanour. It is therefore not 
wonderful that the writer should have seen fit to adopt “a didactic 
and unrelieved mode of handling the subject.” A man who 
undertakes to discuss the “method of waiting-at-table, and every 
branch of domestic service in force in the upper circles of 
society” cannot by any assumption of gaiety escape a sense 
of deep responsibility. To write of the “tone and manners” of 
the great must by comparison have seemed an easy task, for if 
he had failed in his endeavour, he would only have subjected 
himself to the criticism of his equals, or his superiors. But 
even a member of the aristocracy must needs tremble when he 
has to meet a butler on his own ground. However much he may 
have fortified himself by consultation with “ experienced and com- 
petent servants,” he must still feel that he is embarking upon a 
perilous enterprise. Servants, by long-established tradition, are 
allowed freely to canvass the qualities of their employers, but the 
corresponding right of a master to criticize his servants has never 
been conceded, and we cannot but fear lest this endeavour to lay 
down with exactness the duties which each servant is to dis- 
charge should lead to a serious curtailment of that in- 
dulgent consideration which servants have hitherto extended 
to other and less fortunate classes of society. We must 
admit, however, that even the most sensitive and high-spirited 
inhabitant of the servants’ hall can scarcely take offence at the 
tone which our author has adopted. Taking the work as a 
whole, it may be said that the “ member of the aristocracy” has 
been unifurmly considerate and respectful. No one could feel 
more deeply the dignity of the calling which he undertakes to 


_ discuss ; and there is abundant evidence throughout the volume 
that his mind is peculiarly susceptible to the grand and imposing 
effects which a tine array of servants is calculated to present. 
Here, for example, is a vivid little picture of the majestic spectacle 
offered to the afternoon caller :—“ The bell being rung, the footman 
opens the hall door wide; he does not hold the handle of the 
door itself in his hands, but opens it to its full extent, and stands 
in the centre of the doorway.” These few words serve to conjure 
up a scene of dazzling beauty, while at the same time they 
serve to provide exact information to a footman ignorant or 
forgetful of the dignity of his profession. Within our limits it 
would be obviously impossible to take account of the many little 
touches of a like character which adorn these pages, and give 
reality and delicate finish to this interesting gallery of servants’ 
portraits. The “ member of the aristocracy ” may be said to possess 
something of the patience and minuteness of Defoe. With the 
keenest watchfulness he notes every slightest movement of butler, 
footman, or page-boy; he tracks the progress of the domestic 
servant through every occupation of the day, and follows him in 
the exercise of his art with such a loving and searching glance that 
we are forced to believe that although a hero may miss the 
applause of his valet, yet the valet is in no danger of having 
his greatness undervalued by his master. It is of course to be 
understood that these portraits are in some sense ideal, and they 
are intended in the first place for the instruction of masters and 
mistresses. When, for instance, we are reminded that “heavy 
dining-room chairs are sometimes difficult for a lady to move as 
near to the table as requisite, therefore a little assistance from the 
footman is required, which he renders by holding the back of the 
chair, and gently pushing it forward,” we know that this is in- 
tended as a delicate mode of conveying to the mistress, or to the 
servant through the mistress, a noble conception of duty. And 
yet it is impossible not to feel that such touches are derived 
from the actual observation of nature. The picture of some per- 
fect footman “holding the back of the chair, and gently push- 
ing it forward,” has been indelibly stamped upon the writer's 
memory, and the young houseleeper is not therefore to 
be disappointed if her own servants do not always exhibit 
the excellences described in these pages. The member of 
the aristocracy has perfected his ideal from the observation 
of many footmen, and it is easy to perceive that, in spite of his 
respect and veneration for servants as a class, he still retains the 
recollection of certain isolated examples of human frailty. He 
has reminiscences of dinners in which the cucumber was not 
handed with the salmon, and when the jelly did not accompany 
the mutton ; but these sadder experiences have not been allowed 
to embitter his general survey of the servant’s life. After all, 
even butlers and jootmen are only human, and it is by such little 
faults as these that they show their sympathy and kinship with a 
fallen humanity. 


ST. JOHN OF RYLO. 


I. 
Po gene if we take the word not in the special and 

limited sense actually assigned to it, but in a sense corre- 
sponding to its historical and ethnological extent—that is, as 
denoting the portion of the Balkan peninsula chiefly inhabited by 
Bulgarians, and which may be defined as reaching from Servia 
to Adrianople, and from the Danube to the neighbourhood of 
Salonica—includes within itself three centres of almost equal im- 
portance, three hearts corresponding to as many different yet corre- 
lated modes of vitality. The political lite, once radiating from 
Preslava, then from Ochrida, and, later, from Tirnova, new centres 
at Sofia ; the popular or national life has even now in a peculiar 
and distinctive jashion its main seat at Tirnova; but the heart 
of the religious or ecclesiastical life, intimately connected, though 
not absolutely identified, with the two former, pulsates at the 
Monastery of St. John of Rylo. 

Rightly to understand this, we must call to mind that while 
among most other East-Christian nationalities—Armenian, Syrian, 
Greek, and so forth—the episcopal hierarchy long formed, and in a 
measure yet forms, the mainstay of the national existence, of which 
it is itself the most prominent, though not always the truest re- 
presentative, this very position and these duties have for centuries 
= been occupied in the Bulgarian nationality by the monastic 

rotherhood. Compelled by the policy of their Ottoman conquerors 
to admit a Greek, that is an alien, Episcopacy over them—an or- 
ganization in which they recognized little else than an instrument 
of Mahometan oppression and which they hated accordingly—the 
Bulgarians transferred their religious loyalty to their own native 
monastic institutions, whénce the intrusive Fanariote element was 
jealously and, in general, successfully excluded ; and lavished on 
the monks of their own kindred the affection and reverence be- 
stowed by other Christian races on the Episcopate and its train. 
Norerroneously so. For while the Greek Prelate of the Bulgarian 
town and plain was too often a mere servile tool and second edi- 
tion of the reigning Pasha, and his ready co-operator in the task 
of effacing every vestige of the old natiozality, the monk, village- 
born and bred amid the traditions of his kindred peasantry, 
himself denizen of some cell ensconced amid the wild recesses of 
the Balkans where few of the ruling caste would care to follow, 
kept alive by tale and legend, by mystic rite und secret ex- 
hortation, the memorivs of Bulgaria’s glories and greatness, the 
murvels of her saints, the triumphs of her Uzars, His cell was, 
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for long centuries of forced snbmission and smouldering revolt, 
the school of the patriot, the refuge of the outlaw, the link with 
the past, the hope of the future. And hence it comes that even now, 
when a native hierarchy has at last occupied the sees left vacant 
by the expulsion of the Fanariote intruders, while the national 
spirit itself has borrowed a new inspiration of life from outside 
influences and contemporary examples, the monastery still main- 
tains its pre-eminence as of all Bulgarian institutions the most 
characteristic, the most popular, the most revered. 

The monasteries of Bulguria were, and indeed are, legion; they 
range in size from the solitary hermit’s cell up to the crowded 
. “Laura”; but the chiefest of all in the number of its indwellers, 
the extent of its resources, and the reputation of its sanctity is, 
and has been for well nigh nine centuries past, the Monastery of 
St. John of Rylo. 

Loftiest of the Balkan ranges, the Rylo mountain, of which 
Vitos may be geographically considered an outwork or spur, 
forms the four-fold watershed and limit at once of Bulgaria, 
Roumelia, Macedonia, and Servia. Its rugged peaks, towering to 
an altitude of nine thousand feet, from amid a confused wilderness 
of splintered rocks, precipices, and deep forest-clothed glens, are 
never free from snow; the view from the topmost summit is said 
to reach from the Danube to the AXgean. In a winding gorge on 
the southern flank of this natural fortress, down which a tributary 
torrent rushes to mingle its waters with those of the Strymon, 
there nestles at a height of three thousand six hundred feet 
above the sea-level the monastery of St. John. For seven or 
eight months of the year it can only be approached, nor, if the 
winter be severe, even thus, from the valley-entrance opening to 
the south-west, close by what is now the Turkish frontier. 
Traversing the long straggling village of Rylo, which, with the 
vine-covered slopes around it, is included in the demesnes of the 
monastery, a horse-path leads up between huge perpendicular 
rocks, into a winding defile, where amid hazel and alder it 
follows now one bank, now the other of a broad torrent, sometimes 
keeping elose by the water's brink, sometimes suspended high up 
on & precipitous ledge. Bare at the entry of the pass, the mountain 
walls, as we gradually gain a higher level, become clothed, first 
with wood, then with trees thickening more and more into 
dense t, poplar, ash, maple, oak, till at a level of about three 
thousand feet the beech, in its noblest forms of growth, takes place 
of all the rest, and extends in a continuous zone of glossy green 
till it mingles with the dark pine-groves above; pasture-slopes of 
a lighter verdure run a and there between the trees, studded 
with grazing flocks, the property of the monastery. The red 
skull-caps and plaited kilts of the herdsmen bear witness, as also 
do their sallow faces and long hair, to Macedonian origin. Yet 
they are Bulgarians, nor less genuinely so than their fur-capped, 
tight-trowsered, ruddy-faced brethren of the North. The apparent 
difference is the result of disparity, not in race, but in circumstances 
and climate. 

After riding thus for several miles we quit the wide mountain- 
gorge and its river, said to have run red with blood for seven days 
when the victorious Turks, at the close of the fourteenth century, 
penetrated these passes and massacred every inhabitant, monk and 
priest, cottager and herdsman, man, woman, and child of the 
many villages that occupied the heights whence these waters de- 
scend, since which time to the present this region has remained 
comparatively uninhabited. We now turn North-Eastward into 
@ pass narrower and wilder than that before traversed, up a rapid 
ascent overshadowed as we climb by giant trees, and ever hearing, 
though only seeing by occasional glimpses between red crag and 
mottled tree-trunk, the foaming torrent below; till of a sudden the 
rocks to our left hand draw back, leaving a small green plateau 
between them and the precipice on the right, the trees open out, and 
the monastery of St. John rises lofty and grey on the levelclose before 
us. Seen from without, its appearance is that of a huge quadrangular 
fortress—with walls sixty feet in height, over which peer out the 
glittering tops of clustered cupolas, surmounted by gilt crosses, 
The entrance door is low and iron-guted; the windows, except on 
the se part of the side that overhangs the torrent, are mere 
loopholes; a high-pitched roof, with countless stone chimneys, 
picturesque in their irregularity, completes the outline. The date 
of the entire building, with one remarkable exception which we 
will describe further on, extends from the year 1767, when the 
older monastery was levelled to the ground during the reign of 
Sultan Mustapha III. by Turkish—some say Albanian—de- 
— own to 1844, the year of its completion as it now 
stands. 

Escorted by half-a-dozen monks, who, attired, Basilian fashion, 
in coarse gowns of dark serge with cowl and girdle, have come to 
our welcome at the gate, we enter the court—a spacious, but 
irregular, quadrangle, its test breadth being about one hundred 
and ten yards, its least about seventy. Tiers of arcades, varying 
somewhat capriciously from three to five, one above another, form 
the sides of the area; behind them wide galleries run all round the 
building, one as yet incomplete corner excepted ; and broad, open 
staircases lead up to story after story from the court. Opening 
into these galleries, from which they chiefly receive light and air, 
are the cells and other apartments of the monastery. The refectory, 
stone-vaulted and supported on massive columns, but used only on 
Sundays and feast-days; the huge kitchen, famous for its cauldrons 
of Homeric dimensions; the cellars, in one of which is a wine- 
cask nearly equal in size, though not perhaps in the quality of its 
contents, to that of Heidelberg; the store-rooms, the library, the 
wardrobe, and the like, occupy most of the lower or ground story. 


The upper rooms—second, third, fourth, and fifth stories—are on 
two sides of the quadrangle, partly tenanted by the monks, partly 
left to guests of the higher classes; those on the two other sides 
are allotted to the pilgrims who, to the number of two thousand 
and more, throng the monastery at certain stated festivals, the most 
popular of which are that of the Assumption and that of St. John 
of Rylo himself in the fall of the year. 

The monks’ cells are comfortable, clean, and tolerably well 
furnished ; that of the hegemonos or abbot, a larger apartment than 
the rest, does duty for general parlour; though, indeed, no convent. 
rules of enforced silence or churlish seclusion interfere to prevent 
conversation in any part of the building. The monks themselves, 
once reckoned by hundreds, now make up barely eighty; and, 
judging from the small and yearly diminishing number of students 
or novices who present themselves for admission, will probably 
dwindle to a yet lower sum. This is not owing to any growing 
indifference on the part of the people at large to the nation 
faith and rites, to both of which the Bulgarians of our day 
are sincerely attached; it is merely the natural and inevitable 
result of those recent events which have opened access to so many 
secular careers closed during past centuries of Turkish rule to 
Bulgarian youth. From forty to fifty lay-brothers help the priests. 
in the cultivation of the monastery lands, which extend from the 
very crest of the mountain far down into the plain. A small body 
of guards, called pandours, is, by immemorial usage, attached to 
the establishment; they are said to have done good service in 
keeping off Turkish marauders during the late war. Their quarters. 
are without the gates. Female pilgrims, if accompanied by their 
guardians or relations, are however freely admitted within the 
building; a liberty which seems somewhat startling at first sight, 
but which is, in truth, apter to prevent scandal than to give rise to 
it. The monastic rule here followed is, as everywhere throughout 
Bulgaria, that of St. Basil, but not according to the stricter form 
of observance, each monk having a right, under certain conditions, 
to private property; the vow that binds to the order is in- 
dissoluble. In administrative matters the hegemonos is supreme, 
but the bishop of the diocese has the right of visitation, and any 
serious breach of discipline is promptly and severely punished. 

From tive to eight hours, according to the varying prescriptions. 
of the calendar and the ritual, allotted to daily chant and prayer, 
afford a tolerable guarantee against idleness and its consequent. 
evils; while the practice of manual and field labour is doubtless. 
an additional safeguard. Yet the absence of study, or, indeed, 
of any kind of literary occupation whatever, among the monks is. 
much to be regretted. True, the monastery once possessed, or is. 
said to have possessed, a copious library, rich in manuscripts and. 
historical records; but the part of the building which it occupied 
was in 1830 ravaged by fire, and a small and insignificant collection, 
in which catechisms and treatises of Russian divinity and Prayer- 
Books sent from Moscow figure conspicuously, is almost all that the 
brethren have now to show. A charter bearing the signature in 
vermilion of Shishman III., the last of the Bulgarian Czars, is the 
oldest document yet preserved among the convent records, which 
also include several firmans granted, not gratuitously, by succeed- 
ing Turkish Sultans, from Mahomet II. down to Abd-el-Azeez. 
The popular belief that creates, in secret vaults somewhere below 
the building, stored up treasures and chests full of costly relics, is 
as idle as such imaginings usually are; the reserve wealth of the: 
establishment is, in fact, deposited in Roumanian and Russian 
banking accounts much more securely than it could be in the under- 
ground cellars and secret chambers, real or fancied, of the often- 
pillaged monastery itself. 


WHAT IS USURY? 


HE defending of theses which have no practical interest has. 

not, it is believed, yet entirely lost its old attraction, and 
therefore it may be anticipated that the correspondence between 
Mr. Ruskin and the Bishop of Manchester which appears in this 
month’s Contemporary Review will not lack readers. The subject 
is an extremely important and an eminently unpractical one. It 
does not need very close study of history to know that when a prac- 
tice has for many ages been regarded with varying degrees of re- 
probation, when it has subsequently passed through a period of 
oblique toleration, and has at last attained to full freedom and 
recognition, there is not much chance of this process being reversed. 
Therefore, even supposing that the Bishop had hopelessly failed to 
make good his case, there would not be much chance of a re- 
newal of statutes against usury; nor, if Mr. Ruskin had been 
at a loss for a word to say for himself, would the share- 
holders of the North-Western Railway have felt materially 
strengthened in their conviction that their dividends are pretty 
safe trom any interference on the part of Parliament, pulpit, or 
press. Nevertheless the gaudia certaminis in such a case are 
for the spectators, as well as for the actors, not small. Mr. Ruskin 
is one of the very few amusing and inspiriting controversialists we 
have left. He has all Mr. Gladstone's belief in his cause, with a 
much — mastery of word-fence and of the peculiar semi- 
polite Billingsgate without which such a controversy is very poor 
fun. On the other hand, the Bishop of Manchester tairly deserves 
to be ranked at least among the lesser promachi of miscellaneous 
debate. Dr. Fraser is not the best of arguers in a novel or 
doubtful cause, because in that case he is apt to get crotchety, 
and his crotchets are more eccentric than amusing. But of a 
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stro sition he generally man to make a good deal; and 
in the particular instance all required of him was to keep 
cool and talk common sense. 

The Bishop had another advantage, his use of which was 
probably accidental. He evidently managed in the first round to 

ut his adversary out of temper. Mr. Ruskin has for some years 
Toon challenging the clergy in aga and the Bishop of Man- 
chester in particular, to answer him about usury, as readers of Fors 
Clavigera very well know. But the Bishop, it seems, has only oc- 
casionally read his Fors, the eccentric publication of which confines 
his acquaintance with it to the “rare occasions on which he uses 
his _privi as a member of the Atheneum Club.” Here 
it is to be observed that “rare occasions” is good, inasmuch 
as it creates a favourable idea of the hard-worked prelate who 
seldom leaves his diocese. However this may be, it seems that 
Dr. Fraser did not see the challenge until it was quoted in some 
recent remarks of Mr. Ruskin to a clergyman, also published 
in the Cont Review. After this preliminary stroke, 
which Mr. Ruskin evidently did not like, the Bishop at- 
tacks his subject in a manner not discreditable to his Oxford 
training. What is usury? he asks, and proceeds to define it, as 
most people would define it, to be, not interest, but excessive in- 
terest. He points out the various classic passages in the Old 
Testament on the subject, urging that all of them refer to 
abuses, not uses of the practice; quotes his own case as an 
investor in the London and North-Western Railway, the case 
of a landlord who demands interest for money spent on 
draining, &c., and generally adopts what may be called the 
plain, common-sense view of the matter. Indeed, if there be 
a fault in the letter, it is that it is too purely common sense. 
Controversially this might have been expected, but there is per- 
haps something of a false note in the fact of a prelate of the 
Christian Church taking lower ground in such matters than a 
casual layman. This indeed gives Mr. Ruskin the opportunity 
of the only point which he really makes in his rejoinder. 
Referring to the Bishop’s frank and engaging account of his dis- 
posal of his income, Mr. Ruskin suggests that a Bishop’s stipend 
may possibly have other objects than accumulation. In other 
respects, however, the opponent of usury is not so happy. He 
wastes his time on mere verbal quibbles about the number of Fors 
in which his challenge originally appeared, about the fact that he 
mentioned the Bishop by title, not by name, and so forth. Te does 
not touch at all the really important point that the various men- 
tions of usury in the Mosaic law clearly discriminate between 
various applications of it. He is very discursive, occasionally 
apocalyptic, and not unfrequently rude, as when he talks of the 
Bishop “ taking a commission on the refreshments of passengers.” 
Moreover, he gets himself into a perfectly unnecessary difliculty 
by some ee on great cities and their sins. A previous 
reference to Manchester had brought down a rather indignant pro- 
test from Dr. Fraser, who, to do him justice, is equally outspoken in 
rebuking the faults of his cathedral city himself, and in defending 
her against outsideassailants. In the course of Mr. Ruskin’s rejoinder 
to this he engages in some rather unsavoury details on the subject of 
“remunerative employment,” and lays himself open to the retort 
that, although he canrecognize no distinction between different kinds 
of usury, there are other kinds of sinsin which he is by no means 
so scrupulous. In short, Mr. Ruskin seems to have rather lost his 
opportunity, now that he has had one, of exhibiting to a some- 
what wider audience than the subscribers to Fors and the readers 
of Mr. R. Sillar what he really has to say against interest. The 
plan of annotation rather than connected answer which he has 
adopted, though admirably suited for the gaining of mere dialectic 
victories, is by no means admirably suited to obtain the assent of 
cool and intelligent persons; while in this particular instance, as 
we have seen, even the dialectic successes which Mr. Ruskin’s 
method has secured him are not great. He has said some un- 
boxe re: things about Manchester and its Bishop, and has spoken 

isdainfully of the apostles of ‘ remunerative employment.” But 
the conscientious man—if we may suppose the existence of such a 

rson—who is awaiting with doubt and discomfort the arrival of 

is next dividend warrant will not, we think, find his doubts 
either confirmed or removed by Mr. Ruskin’s part in this corre- 
spondence. 

The truth is—and if the Bishop's visits to the Atheneum had 
been frequent enough to perfect him in the study of Fors he would 
have perceived it readily enough—that Mr. Ruskin’s objection to 
usury is only part of a much wider objection. Dr. Fraser inno- 
cently suggests that the great commercial enterprises of the coun- 
try could not get on without the arrangement which enables 
people who have superfluous cash and no means of profitably em- 
ploying it to lend it to those who have means of profitably em- 
ploying it but have not got it. Now Mr. Ruskin’s attentive 
readers know very well that he has not the slightest 
wish to encourage the great commercial enterprises of the 
country. It would probably, indeed, without the dubious refer- 
ences to usury to be fcund in the Scriptures, have been quite 
enough for him that usury facilitates commercial enterprises. His 
ideal is a community of small private expenses and of public ex- 
penses large only in the case of art, where the inhabitants 
shall exchange products and goods according to a system of 
barter or something not unlike it, and where great commercial 
enterprises would therefore be as unnecessary and as tabooed as 
they might be in a new Sparta. A railway, the Bishop might 
also have known if he had chosen, is an abomination to Mr. 
Ruskin. How then shall he be pacified by the picture of Dr. 


Fraser investing the surplus of his income in the London 
and North-Western? Cotton mills, a on a small scale, 
are equally an abomination. Is Mr. Ruskin, then, likely 
to be won over to the cause of interest on money by being 
informed that Oldham would have had so many thousand fewer 
spindles if interest did not exist? The Bishop is arguing 
from the point of view of the state of England, Mr. Ruskin from 
the point of view of the state of Utopia. If it be necessary 
to go into questions of Scripture quotations at all, it is clear that 
Mr. Ruskin has not got a leg to stand on. The prohibition 
of usury between Jews, at least where the borrowers are in 
distress, and the express license of it where the borrower is a 
stranger and in decent circumstances, put the whole thing in a 
perfectly intelligible light to any reasonable mind. Usury, as now 
practised in Mr. Ruskin’s sense, is almost invariably for the profit 
of the borrower, and not to ward off some calamity from him. 
Indeed, in the latter case he would generally find some msorene~ | 
in getting any money lent to him at all—a result which may te 
against civilization, but certainly does not tell against the 
practice of moderate interest. For our part, we cannot easil 
imagine the condition of Mr. Ruskin’s ideal commonweal 
if it be conducted on the strict principle of “not taking 
up more than you lay down,” which he announces as 
the law of commercial transactions. Is the shoemaker, for 
instance—to adopt one of the most Socratically simple of 
trades—to receive nothing more than the sum expended on his 
leather implements and thread? If so, it would seem that the 
community will shortly be without a shoemaker. But perhaps 
Mr. Ruskin will say that there is a margin of livelihood due to 
him for his skill, time, and work. Here, however, we detect some- 
thing very like the “delicate adjustment ” of principles which he 
himself so vigorously condemns. Itis quibbling to say that the 
shoemaker “laid down ” such impalpable things as time, skill, and 
labour ; cr, if it be not quibbling, no more is it quibbling to say that 
the lender “ lays down ” the possibility, which would otherwise be 
very literally impossible, of profit to the borrower. At any rate 
it is rather a problem for Didius and Tribonius, and others of 
Sterne’s memorable civilians, than for ordinary folk. As to the real 
question of usury as it appears to sensible men (and as vertainly 
none of Mr. Ruskin’s quotations forbid it so to appear), it may 
be very shortly disposed of. It is no doubt according to any system 
of high morality—except, as history informs us, the Stoic—wrong 
to make capital, as the phrase goes, and here goes particularly 
happily, out of the necessities of others, But itis not wrong to make 
fair interest on capital. It may also, in still more delicate systems 
of morality, be regarded as wrong to lend money in encouragement 
of overtrading, speculation, and so forth. If, however, this prin- 
ciple be admitted, we see a difficulty in the way of the oy ond 
of St. George itself. for its members clearly must not lend eac 
other knives without previously satisfying themselves that the 
borrower is in a sane, charitable, and cheerful condition of mind. 
But that it should be wrong to do what is not forbidden by an 
law, and what is, if properly done, profitable to everybody concerned, 
is a mystery which we cannot attempt to solve. Even in that 
much misunderstood country, Utopia, it is not clear why interest 
should not be allowed. Citizen Eumenes has had a bad year, and 
cannot quite afford the sum necessary to buy his seed potatoes. 
Citizen Diotimus has had a good year and has something to 
spare. Why should he not lend it to the other and share 
the result, to which he has fairly and notably contributed, being 
indeed something of a causa sine gid non? Mr. Ruskin himself 
admits that under his system it would probably be difficult to 
obtain loans at all, and that the ordinary “Christian” would re- 
quire to be very strongly reminded of a certain precept not “to 
turn away.” If this is by his own account the attitude of 
humanity towards such precepts, it seems a pity to add to those 
which do exist with some authority, others which do not. We 
fear that the average natural man will be prone to remind Mr. 
Ruskin that there is only one clear and definite prohibition of 
interest as interest in the Bible, and that that precept forbids the 
taking of it by Jews from Jews. “ Now,” will this natural man 
say with strict truth in every case but one in a thousand, “ I am 
not a Jew, and therefore your precept does not apply.” Such are 
the sorrowful chances of working the literal method too hard. 


VILLAGE CONCERTS. 


hyn feelings of guests at a country house when their hostess an- 
nounces 2 village concert as an “ entertainment of obligation ” 
for the following day are a subject into which we are not prepared to 
inquire. There is a simplicity about the title of the event which is in 
curious contrast to the consternation spread by the alarming informa- 
tion. The programme of the day of the concert is divulged at break- 
fast. The morning’s skating must be cut short, because luncheon 
will be half-an-hour earlier than usual. The gentlemen will please 
to amuse themselves as best they can in the afternoon, taking care 
to return home early, as dinner will be at five o'clock. The vil- 
lagers think a great deal of seeing their betters in evening dress; 
it will therefore be necessary to begin to dress at half-past four. 
If there are some shortcomings in the dinner, people must be so 
kind as to make allowances, as some of the servants are guing to the 
concert, and will have to get ready early and walk. The passing of 
this terrible sentence is received in solemn silence; but w 

the gentlemen assemble outside the house for their morning cigars, 
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there are pitiable lamentations, combined with unedifying male- 
dictions, and the early part of the day is spent in melancholy anti- 
cipations. A deep gloom hangs over the whole party, and all 
attempts at amusement are chilled by either the arrangements for 
or the prospect of “ this confounded concert.” 


The agony begins with the five o’clock dinner; but on this pain-" 


ful subject we will not dwell. It is sufficient to say that the 
meal combines the horrors of a Sunday in a house of the “save- 
the-servants-trouble” type with those of an agricultural show 
dinner. There is no time for coffee, and the party is hurried 
off with alarming punctuality. The scene of dissipation isa village 
schoolroom. A strong bouquet of paraffin pervades the building. 
There isa dexse crowd, and the atmosphere is already both hot 
and oppressive ; but nevertheless sneaking draughts attack one’s 
feet and the back of one’s neck. Although we were hurried 
mercilessly to the scene of action, there is a delay of twenty 
minutes before the commencement of the concert. The clergyman 
mounts the platform and says that he has been desired to announce 
that one of the lcading performers is unavoidably absent, but that 
some one else has kindly consented to take her place,and he makes 
a small joke about “rushing into the breach.” The first entertain- 
ment isa performance on hand-bells, of which the party with whom 
we are concerned obtain the full benefit, as they are seated in 
the front row of chairs. Oh, where, and oh, where, is my High- 
land Laddie gone?” is clanged out until the hearers’ tympa- 
nums begin to ache; “ And it’s there, oh, it’s there,” is continued 
with merciless vigour. These instruments of torture cost more 
than a sovereign apiece, and a dozen of them have been kindly 
supplied to the village club by a philanthropic lady living in the 
neighbourhood. The ears of the audience having been thus 
numbed, a recitation follows. The man who gives it is a miller 
residing near the village. His intellect has been cultivated at 
© commercial school, where he was considered a clever lad. He 
is deadly pale, but there are dewdrops on his forehead. Ile 
starts off with a dash, stops, coughs, looks at his book, stutters, 
and finally goes off like a machine, In order to appear at his 
ease, he thrusts one hand into his trouser pockets, occasion- 
ally waving the other, which holds his buok, in the air. With- 
out pause or hesitation, he dashes through the piece, pulls up with 
@ jerk, and hurries off the platform. The audience do not seem 
to have had the least idea of what he has been saying, and the per- 
formance has resembled one of those provoking fireworks which 
go off with a bang, instead of fizzing and whirling and throwing 
out periodical jets of coloured fire. The next entertainment is 
to be a selection of airs played upon the harp by a countess. 
Now this harp is known to have cost many hundred guineas, and 
to be a magniticent piece of workmanship as well as a remarkably 
fine instrument. A crowd of rustics had watched its arrival in 
the morning, when it was brought out of a spring van, swathed 
in blankets. The harpist strikes a few introductory bars, but 
then stops short. There is a beckoning and signalling. Some- 
body brings a tuning-key. The precious harp is out of tune. 
“Do,” strikes a friend upon the piano, with one finger. “Do” 
goes the harp; but unluckily the two “dos” do not agree. 
88 they — Do—do, Re—re, Mi—mi, Fa—fa.” There is a 
whispering. ere are consultations. It is given out that, in 
corsequence of a draught, the harp has “run down,” and that a 
thorough and deliberate tuning being necessary, it is impossible to 
use it during the evening. The next performer is the daughter of 
® farmer in the neighbourhood. Now a member of the party from 
the country house considers himself a musical critic, and on the 
way to the concert he had enlarged upon the beauties of the old 
English melodies ; but when the farmer's daughter sings “ Sally in 
our Alley ” it is too much for him. This was one of his favourite 
English songs, and he had been comparing the simple beauty of 
this seventeenth-century composition with the songs of the present 
time, very much to the disparagement of the latter; yet he fairly 
winces when the rustic maiden brings out the “Sally” and the 
“ Halley,” after a pause at the ends of the lines. ‘The one day” 
and the “ Monday” are even more energetically delivered, and 
when, after a loud encore, she sings “Oh, breathe not his name,” 
with excruciating pathos, the connoisseur mentally forswears a!l 
ballads for the future, as she screams aud moans that “the tear 
that we shed, though in se-cret it rolls, shall long keep his mem- 
o-ry gTeen in our souls,” 

‘Then follows the lion of the evening, who is to give a read- 
ing. To the rustics his powers as a reader are of secondary 
importance, the interest attaching to him consisting mainly in his 
being a peer of the realm. As such he is something to be stared 
and wondered at. His nose, his whiskers, his white tie, his 
very trousers are all objects of breathless interest, as he stands at 
full length to be gazed at, free of charge, by the villagers and 
farmers. Of course the piece which he has selected is out of one 
of Dickens’s books, and he says with solemnity, “I am going to 
read something out of Pickwick to you.” With his chin well 
tucked in he begins. The beginning of the chapter is a little 
heavy, and the audience look with eyes of wonderment upon the 
reader, without paying the least attention to his words. As he 
becomes interested his voice gains strength, and he goes on with a 
measured swing, regularly dropping his voice at the end of his 
sentences. There is something about his monotonous style which 
sounds familiar; but at first we cannot say exactly of what it re- 
minds us. It is not the tone of a man making a speech, nor that of a 

reading a service. Suddenly we recognize it. It is the 
style of a paterfamilias reading prayers. There is no mistaking it. 
Despite his efforts to be brilliant he has relapsed into the mauner to 


which he is most accustomed, and he reads on solemnly with 
the regularity of a pendulum, He tries to throw some spirit 
into the remarks of Mr, Weller, but without effect, and the 
audience does not laugh. Indeed it is probable that the larger 
number of his hearers would consider it indecorous to laugh in 
the presence of such aman. He is seized with the idea that the 

iece is too long, and he turns hurriedly over a page to see whether 
it would be possible to do a little judicious skipping. He loses his 
place and becomes nervous, and observing that even the most 
humorous passages do not amuse his hearers, his voice becomes 
more spiritless than ever. Presently somebody laughs, and some- 
one else hearing it laughs also. ‘There are few things more in- 
fectious than laughter, and soon the occupants of the back seats 
are indulging in it heartily. They are pleased to find that there 
is nothing improper in laughing before the great man, and after 
their previous gravity the reaction is all the stronger. The reader 
being encouraged, he throws a little more life into his words, and 
even makes a lame attempt or two at humorous action, at which 
the sitters on the back benches roar with delight. The thought 
of his own humour makes the reader laugh too, and his voice 
consequently breaks, and with a fit of coughing he brings his per- 
formance to a conclusion. 

The surgeon's apprentice sings “The girl I left behind me,” and 
the audience, having found their voices, give an uproarious encore. 
The youth then begins a song not on the programme, which gives 
immense pleasure at the further end of the room. The ladies 
and some of the gentlemen, however, take exception to it. It is 
“ not at alla nice song”; in fact, “it is a dreadful song,” and how 
could the vicar have permitted such a song to be sung at the 
concert? Where is the vicar? And then there is a solemn whis- 
pering. The vicar says that he required the performers to submit 
every song for his previous approval, but this objectionable ditty 
being an extra and not on the programme, he naturally knew 
| nothing whatever about it. Lady Jane Grundy talks of taking 
' her party away at once, but Sir Thomas and the vicar persuade 
her to remain. The youvg gentlemen who had been so bored at 
the whole day's proceedings do not appear as much shocked as the 
circumstances require. In fact, some of them are smiling for the 
first time since breakfast. After this over-seasoned meat nothing 
| pleases the audience. A lady sings a Scotch song with great feeling 
; and finished vocalization, but it passes unnoticed; and when a 
, long song has been endured, the refrain of which is that some- 
, body—no one knows who—is “always the same, the same,” it is 
' a relief to everybody to stand up, sing “God Save the Queen,’ 
| aud go home. ‘ When our party reassemble at supper, it is tacitly 
| understood that whatever people may think or feel, they are to 
say that “it all went off capitally—except that dreadful song.” 

A village concert may not appear a very serious or important 
event, and the boredom of a few idle and pleasure-loving guests 
may seem more absurd than pitiable ; but there is another aspect 
of the question. Many people have little or no idea how much 
owners of country houses bear for the sake of encouraging these 
village festivals. Half their success depends upon a strong sup- 

rt from the upper classes and a good show of well-dressed people. 
The host and hostess, therefore, who are willing to bear the odium 
which they are pretty certain to incur by taking a large party oi 
guests to one of these entertainments deserve some credit. How- 
ever excellent your champagne and claret, whatever be the number 
of tame pheasants which you enable your guests to shoot in a 
week, and be the ball with which you enliven one of the evenings 
as magnificent 2s money can make it, you will require an amazing 
amount of both tact and good temper to marshal your party 
through one of these village concerts without misadventure. In 
these days the model working-man is taught many things, and he 
is supposed by some people to know even more than is good far 
him ; but, whatever he may have learned about the franchise, the 
principles of free trade, or the discoveries of modern science, he 
rarely understands what a self-denial and discomfort it is to a 
person who always dines at half-past seven or eight o’clock to he 
obliged to dine at tive. Then, again, the good people who get up 
these concerts and make all the necessary arrangements have a 

reat deal of trouble to undergo; while the kind neighbours who 
end pianos, harps, and the services of their workpeople for the 
cause are not only put to great inconvenience, but are also exposed 
to severe trials of temper. Altogether, we think that a great dea! 
of good feeling between rich and poor results from village concerts; 
and that, as a rule, much credit is reflected upon all who have 
been concerned in them—always excepting the man who sang that 
dreadful comic song. 


STREET INDUSTRIES IN WINTER. 


E can understand that there must be a certain fascination in 

the life of the industrial wanderer who follows his calling 
through the fine season in picturesque districts in the country. 
Whether he trudges it on foot or travels in a caravan, whether he 
is a mender of pots and kettles or a vendor of wicker-work chairs, 
he has probably established a profitable connexion and must cer- 
tainly een his times of enjoyment. It may be disagreeable 
enough to buffet your way against a bitter March wind, or to 
lunge through the rain and the lanes over the ankles in mud; 
ut there is no lot in life without its drawbacks, and the rural 
wanderer has always something to look forward to. We take it 
fur grauted that he has mouey in his purse, or rather in the bag o1 


| 
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dirty canvas that he knots up in intricate complications of twine. 
He is a welcome guest at the roadside public-house, for he is sure 
to come in with the gossip of the day, and is always ready with a 
song, a jest, ora story. He calls for his bacoa and eggs, or bread 
and cheese ; and he ekes out his beer with contributions from the 
local tipplers, whoregard himas a decided acquisition to their circle. 
But in nine cases out of ten he need not full back upon the 
alehouse. He has been busy over his jobs at some out-of-the-way 
farm, and takes care to prolong them to the hour of supper. Of 
course he is hospitably invited to the meal, and he does ample 
justice to the solid refreshments. Then he retires to sweet repose 
in the hay-loft or on the yielding truss of straw in the barn, and 
sleeps the heavy slumber of the hard-working man, to begin the 
wanderings of the morrow with a liberal breakfast. Still pleasanter, 
so far as appearances go, is the gipsying of the family parties in 
the caravans, They have their regular nooks of call and sojourn, 
chosen for natural advantages which have been recognized 
long ago by their experience. There is the wooded bank that 
breaks the wind and rain when they are blowing roughly up from 
the exposed quarters. There is the copse, from which the pilgrims 
can gather the dry firewood, somewhat to the indignation of the 
lord of the manor, who seldom, however, cares to interfere with 
people who might do his coverts a mischief. There is the high- 

in the lane hard by, for they like a cheerful sense of com- 
panionship; and, as they never by any chance carry clocks or 
watches, it is an object to be within shouting distance of better- 
provided passengers. Above all, they are near the limpid spring at 
which they can fill the indispensable tea-kettle. You may even envy 
them, with their weather-browned faces, excellent spirits, and hearty 
appetites, as you see them seated ofan evening at the al fresco repast, 
with the slanting beams of the setting sun falling through the 
boughs of the trees on the green table-cloth of turf. Nor are 
they altogether to be pitied even in bad weather or in the winter, 
when the low temperature or the nipping blast has driven them 
indoors. Theirs may be somewhat cramped quarters, within the 
rickety caravan that can be drawn by the single screw who picks 
up his living in the ditches. Yet you see a rude reflection in it 
of the comfort, though more regardless of expense, which Dickens 
immortalized in the vehicle of Mrs. Jarley of wax-work celebrity. 
The light from the tiny stove is glimmering through the scarlet 
curtains; the solitary dip candle or horn lantern shines upon the 
heads of a Rembrandt-like group clustered round cups and loaves 
and a capacious teapot ; while there is a brisk sound of hissing 
and an odour in the air which tell of rashers or sausages, or 
similar delicacies, In short, the tramps in the country who work 
for their living are for the most part well clothed and better fed; 
and often, if they avoid temptations to drink, they have snug little 
sums invested somewhere. 

Very different is the lot of some of their brothers and sisters in 
the cities, and especially in London. Of some of them, we say ; 
for there are street vendors and street vendors, and in that as in 
all other callings, from the Church and the Bar downwards, 
there is a wide variety of grades and fortunes. Many of the 
costermongers and of the people who keep street stalls in the East 
End and suburban thoroughfares do very well indeed. ‘The latter 
are regular tradesmen in their way, standing on their respectability 
as compared with the nomads, while they enjoy the advantage of 
dispensing with payment of rent and knowing nothing of rates and 
direct taxes. It is their business to sell cheap, and their interest 
to sell good, for they have their habitual clienté/e, fastidious in its 
way, and quite ready to transfer its custom to the pushing rival 
over the way. So with the costermonger who goes his rounds 
with his barrow, or who has accumulated reserves sufficient to 
start him with a donkey-cart or perhaps even a pony-trap. He 
makes his circuit as methodically as the sun, and his appearance 
is expected with far more confidence. Should he be very far 
behind time, he may find his market forestalled. So he must be 
up before daylight and beginning his business in the darkness. 
Any morning in Lower Thames Street, near Billingsgate, or in the 
neighbourhood of any of the great vegetable markets, you may see 
the costermongers’ carts and barrows “ stopping the way,” or at all 
events wedged tightly together in files at the sides of the 
thoroughfares. The masters leave them in charge of their helps 
while they are gone themselves to make their bargains. They 
must necessarily buy what is cheap; but it by no means follows 
that they buy what is nasty. With perishable articles, specially 
such as fruit or fish, they may often make a most profitable hit. 
Sprats—which are the smelt or whitebait of the poor—are perhaps 


literally being given away; or there is an extraordinary glut of | 


herring or mackarel. Strawberries, slightly the worse for a 
Channel voyage, are coming in by the bushel at the height of the 
season ; or a consignment of West Indian pines has been slightly 
bruised in the disembarking in the dog-days. Yet quotations in 
these luxuries rule pretty steady beyond the reach of market re- 
ports; and, with an insignificant reduction in his usual rates, the 
merchant fills his pockets as he empties his barrow. Then he has 


the advantage of being able to change his wares with the season | 


and the demand ; and, in one way or another all the year round, 


may reckon pretty confidently on the average of his receipts. In | 
our opinion he is decidedly more to be envied than the tenant of | 


the fixed stall. He has variety of occupation as well as change of 
scene. He is not being perpetually exasperated by the vociferous com- 
petition of a next-dvor neighbour in the identical line of business, 
who lures away his customers under his nose and irritates him 
With surprises in the shape of counter sensations. Ile forms a 
wide circle of agreeable acquaintances, and can indulge himself 


in gossip and flirtation with matrons and maids-of-all-work, when, 
his goods being pretty nearly disposed of, he can dally over 
those that hang on hand. Then, should his tastes tend to the 
convivial, he can afford himself an occasional pint of ale or a 
glass of “something short”; and if he must be up and about 
before the early sparrows, he can keep early hours in going to bed, 
to the saving of fire and candles in winter. 

It is when we descend a step or two in the social scale, that we 
find the street industrials really to be pitied. On the border-land 
between the well-to-do and the miserable, we should be inclined 
to place the merchants in coffee, hot chestnuts, and baked potatoes. 
It is in the bitterest or most ungenial weather that they should 
drive the briskest trade. Quick returns must in themselves be 
inspiriting ; and however low the thermometer may be, they have 
a fire or stove at which they can thaw their fingers, while 
the very glare of it, as it falls on the mist or the mnd, is 
in a certain sense cheerful and companionable. But, on the 
other hand, their clothing is generally of the flimsiest, and un- 
pleasantly out of keeping with the season of the year. A 
ragged woollen comforter, twisted and knotted round the neck, is 
crossed on the chest under a tight-buttoned frock-coat which has 
been worn to the last stage of attenuation. If the upper half of 
the body is baked on one side, the. other is chilled or drenched, as 
the case may be; while the ill-shod feet have lost all sensation as 
they slip about on the broken boot-soles in the half-frozen mud. 
And the worst is that the most miserable weather may be against 
those merchants, unless, perhaps, in the case of the coffee-dealers, 
No doubt when the bleak north wind is howling through the 
driving sleet, a smoking potato or a handful of hot chestnuts may 
recommend themselves more to the digestive organs than penny 
ices or periwinkles. But the shivering passenger may hesitate as 
to taking his frozen fingers out of his pockets; while he may be 
rather inclined to reserve his coppers for a mouthful of fire from 
the gin-palace at the corner. Similar considerations apply even 
more directly to the unfortunate crossing-sweepers. In fine weather 
their services become superfluous, and nobody seems to consider it 
worth his while to remunerate them for making play with 
their brooms on clean and dry thoroughfures; while in wet or 
wintry weather, when they are really public benefactors, 
the hand that should be liberal is occupied with the umbrella, and 
it is quite out of the question to unbutton the overcoat to get at 
the pennies which are deposited in a pocket out of reach. As 
for the itinerant organ-grinders, one must of course regard 
them as unmitigated nuisances. Next to them come the street 
singers, who at once excite our resentment and some faint 
sense of compassion, though they obviously hope to terrorize us 
out of coppers. They try to be most tuneful in the most inclement 
weather. Under pretence of gratifying the public taste, they 
screech out their ballads through a husky throat from the bottom 
of a cold-ridden chest. The miserable scantiness of their attire 
may be part of the professional get-up, as the children who come 
limping at their parents’ heels might very well have been left at 
home under shelter. But as to considerable actual suffering there 
can be no mistake, as you would find yourself were you to cast 
off your great-coat, throw open your shirt front, strip off your 
stockings, and crawl at a foot’s pace through the street trom 
breakfast-time to a late supper hour. Far more objectionable are 
the sturdy “seamen” who have had their timbers shivered in the 
service of an ungrateful country. One of them has apparently 
had a leg carried away in action; another shows an empty 
sleeve in the place of a strong right arm; and a third wears a 
grim patch on one eye, while the sticking-plaster stretching down 
over the cheek hides what may be supposed to be a ghastly cutlass 
slash. The distribution of their losses is too symmetrical and the 
imposture should be clear to the dullest capacity. Probably, if 
you had the party strictly searched, you would discover the mis- 
sing limbs about their persons, while the eye may be winking 
under its bandages. There can be no question as to the soundness 
of their lungs, for they are bellowing out the “ Bay of Biscay ” in 
stentorian chorus, But they appeal successfully to that love of the 
British tar which used to bring down the galleries at transpon- 
tine theatres ; and they awaken sentiments somewhat stronger than 
disgust when you see them drawing money as well as audiences. 
We entertain somewhat softer sentiments—though we fear it is a 
culpable weakness—towards the plaintive old ladies who offer you 
boxes of matches or vesuvians, or the faded women in the forlorn 
garb of widowhood who lie in wait for you with muffatees at 
the approaches to the Clubs. Perhaps they are impostors, and if 
you give them a bit of silver to get rid of their importunities, it 
will most likely be spent at the nearest public-house. After all, 
however, the responsibility for its disposal is theirs, and if the 
case seems to leave room for a doubt, it may be aliowable to give 
them the benefit of it. 


THE FEVER ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


pe rapidity of the late speculative revival is a notable feature 
of the present time. Twelve months ago we were in the 
dept hs of the discredit caused by the Glasgow Bank disaster and 
the numerous failures that followed alter it. Speculation did not 
exist, and even legitimate business was paralysed. This state of 
things lasted until the beginning of the summer, when we called 
attention in these columns to a faint renewal of activity on the 
Stock Exchange, remarking that, if we were about to witness a 
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return of commercial prosperity, it was in a revival of lation | 
that we might expect to see its first beginnings. As the summer | 
wore on, however, the constant rains which did such damage to the 
crops damped the spirits of the frequenters of Capel Court. At | 
length, in the course of the autumn, a genuine burst of specu- 
lation set in, which has gone on increasing ever since until 
it is assuming the dimensions of a mania. Both New York 
and Paris had been the scenes of a wild speculative fever in 
the earlier months of the year, and members of the Stock Ex- 
change and others who had intimate connexions with those cities 
were moved to envy by the stories which reached them of im- 
mense profits realized by a few happy ventures. They were 
therefore prepared to take advantage of the sudden turn in trade 
which occurred just at the same time. The Americans, favoured 
by a suceession of three abundant harvests, found themselves in a 
position to resume the work of development interrupted by the 
panic of 1873, and began to give large orders for English iron and 
steel. The sudden activity thus imparted to the iron trade gave 
courage to business men, and to none more than to the principal 
operators upon the Stock Exchange. There are many reasons 
why, as we have already observed, a revival of trade should be 
ushered in by an outburst of speculation on the Stock Exchange. 
Its members are, as a body, a highly intelligent and very acute 
body of men. They have relations with the principal firms in 
nearly every branch of trade, and thus have excellent means of 
early and accurate information. Concentrating their attention 
upon a comparatively mall number of securities, they are able 
to avail themselves to the fullest of this information, and thus 
to anticipate coming events. The great City houses are still 
better placed, each in its own special line, for forecasting the im- 
mediate future. And the speculators, pure and simple, are gene- 
rally sharp and well informed ; at the worst, they can follow the 
lead given by the other classes. When a revival of trade is setting 
in, people generally have got tired of stagnation and over-caution, 
and are eager for enterprise and large and bold combinations. The 
frequenters of the Stock Exchange are full of this new spirit, 
and act promptly on the first symptoms of returning prospe- 
rity. When their ventures prove successful, they try again and 
again, and each new success gives them courage for larger and 
bolder strokes, until the moment arrives when the more far-seeing 
among them feel that the time has come for realization. Last 
autumn there was this impatience for new enterprise, together 
with an undoubted revival in some of the principal indus- 
tries of the country, and there was likewise ingly 


cheap money. ‘This latter circumstance is essential to 
such @ movement as we have been tracing. A vast 
ulation, such as has been in progress since r last, 


spec 

cannot be carried on without the help of the banks. Very few 
speculators have money enough to deal ona grand scale; they 
would soon come to the end of their resources if they could not 
use their credit largely. Last autumn the banks were as eager 
to lend as the speculators were to borrow. During the weary 
years of depression money had accumulated in inconvenient 
amounts, bills were searce, the demand for discount was small, 
and, in short, the means of earning profits were few. In these 
circumstances bankers were glad to accommodate rs, and 
thus the movement went on smoothly and rapidly. 

The speculation has been active in every kind of securities. 
Consols, indeed, had risen so high in the previous period of dis- 
credit that a further rise was hardly possible ; yet they remain, 
even now, at a height most unusual in a time of reviving 
trade. Partly this is due to the cheapness of money of 
which we have just spoken, and partly it is due to the 
searcity of the stock. By the action of the Sinking Fund, 
old and new, the National Debt is being considerably reduced ; 
while there is a constantly growing demand for Consols from 
the Savings Banks, from trustees, and generally from persons who | 
desire an unquestionable security. The price of Consols, then, is _ 
little affeeted by the course of speculation. But there is a distinct 
and remarkable rise in Indian and Colonial securities. In forei 
bonds of all kinds the rise is still greater, and more general. 


home railways, again, it is excessive. But perhaps it is in the 
miscellaneous securities, and particularly in mining, iron, and 
metal shares generally, that it has reached its greatest height. To 
quote but a few instances, we find, taking the prices at the last 
settlement—that is, at the end of last week—that Bilbao Iron 
Ore shares had risen in a month from 17 to 35—in other 
words, had more than doubled. Darlington Iron shares, 
which on June 28 were quoted $, on December 27 had 
risen to 6, and last week were 11; Ebbw Vale shares on June 27 | 
were I}, and last week were 14}; Sheepbridge Coal and 
Iron on June 28 were 29}, on December 27 were 64, and last 
week were 84. Devon Great Consols on June 28 were 13, on 
December 27 were 6}, and last week were 17. Rio Tinto on 
June 28 were 33, on December 27 were 9. Confining our attention 
now to a short period, we find that at the last settlement Argen- 
tines had risen in a single week 2}, Hungarian Gold Rentes 3}, 
Russians of 1875 2}, Turkish Tribute Loan Fa Venezuelan 
Sixes 2, Bolivian 1, Mexican 14, Spanish Land Mortgage 1, and 
Paraguayan 4. In the same short space of a week we find that 
Lancashire and Yorkshire shares had risen 3}, North-Western 2}, 
South-Western 2, and Chatham and, Dover 2}. It would weary 
the reader to add to this list, which we have offered only for 
the sake of giving an idea of how much the rise has been 


since the beginning of the s ion, and also of showing that 
the movement has lost none of its force, but rather is proceeding 


at an accelerated pace. To a certain extent the rise has been justi- 
fied. Assuming that the revival of trade is genuine, as undoubtedly 
it is believed to be in the City, it is a matter of certainty 
that the railways will have larger traffic, and consequently 
will be able to declare better dividends, until, at least, wages 
and the prices of materials are again run up so high as to 
neutralize the effects of increased earnings. e speculators 
foresaw this, and discounted the profits of the future. We have 
not a word to say against such discounting within proper limits, 
but it is difficult to believe that it has been kept within proper 
limits, As always happens, unwary and clumsy imitators have 
servilely followed the lead of the well-informed and the far- 
seeing, and are carrying to excess a rise which to a certain extent 
was warranted; at least the prosperity of the next few years 
must be very great indeed if this does not turn out to be the case. 
Again, the rise in iron, coal, and mining shares generally is a very 
natural reaction from the depreciation that had prevailed so long. 
During the past few years the collapse of the coal, iron, and other 
metal industries has been so extreme that a great number of the 
properties had almost ceased to have any market value. When, 
therefore, the American demand suddenly imparted life to those 
industries, it was inevitable that there should be a great up- 
ward bound of prices. Whether the reaction is not going too 
fast, however, remains to be seen. Lastly, there may have been 
room for an advance in the value of foreign bonds, for a deep dis- 
credit had settled on this kind of investment generally. But the 
most noticeable feature of the present speculation in these bonds 
is that it bears upon the stocks of States which are either bank- 
rupt or in poor credit. There is a vast amount of dealing in 
Mexican, Bolivian, Paraguayan, Venezuelan, Ecuador, and Peru- 
vian bonds; and, amongst European States, Russian, Hungarian, 
Austrian, Italian, and even Spanish, securities find favour. This 
is evidence, not of foresight, calculation, and a right perception 
of the course in which events are travelling, but of the hope that 
the public may be drawn in if prices are inflated to a sufficient 
height and for a sufficient time, and that the speculators may thus 
be enabled to get rid with a profit of worthless rubbish and 
doubtful securities. 

The movement we have been tracing has its counterpart in 
every commercial country. As already stated, it was preceded 
by a speculative mania in Paris and New York, and a similar 
mania is beginning in Germany and Austria. It is one of the 
concomitants of the revival of trade, and we may expect to see it 
continue for a considerable while yet. The general public has 
scarcely taken part in it, but there are symptoms that it may soon 
do so. The number of bond fide investors is increasing, as are 
also the amounts invested. And the success of recent issues of 
new _— is asign that money is forthcoming at the hands of 
the public. If the revival of trade proves genuine and permanent, 
funds for all sorts of enterprises will be abundant, and the dis- 
position to employ them will also exist. As a matter of course, 
when the public takes part in the movement, it will receive a 
great additional impetus, and may perhaps end in a mania as 
wild and unreasoning as any hitherto witnessed. Meanwhile, 
however, there are two dangers that speculators are ex- 
posed to. One is a considerable advance in the value 
of money. Even now, cheap as money is, the rates for 
“carrying-over "—that is to say, the charges made for enabling 
bargains to be carried over from one settling-day to another—are 
very heavy, in some instances indeed are enormous, which affords 
proof that a large proportion of the speculators are financially 
weak, Should, then, the value of money rise considerably, these 
weak operators would probably be compelled to throw their stocks 
upon the market, and thus to a prices all round. The second 
danger is the outbreak of a great European war. This would almost 
certainly be attended by a panic in the stocks affected. But what- 
ever may be thought respecting these dangers by and by, for the 
present they do not disturb the speculators, and the movement 
proceeds merrily. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


apm expectations aroused concerning the re-arrangement and 
re-decoration by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft of “ the little theatre 
in the Haymarket” have not been disappointed. It would indeed 
be difficult to imagine a scheme being more successfully carried 
out. A full description of the changes made in the house is issued 
with the playbills, and, pausing only to notice the beauty of the 
new act drop in which Mr. White has painted figures representing 
the characters in the School for Scandal, which stand out against 
an elaborate interior painted by Mr. O'Connor, we may be content 
with observing that a complete revolution has been effected in 
the inside of the theatre, which is now one of the most attractive 
and most comfortable in London. One revolutionary proceeding, 
the abolition of the pit, led, although it had been announced long 
beforehand, to a sort of O. P. riot in little, on the first 
night of the new management. A certain number of people who 
according to some historians were “roughs,” according to others 
old or elderly gentlemen addicted to playgoing, took up a position 
in the “second circle,” which is the substitute for the old pit, 
and from that position expressed their dissatisfaction with the 
change that had been made. Mr. Bancroft, as he perhaps could 
hardly help doing under the circumstances, came forward to re 

an explanation whish had been for some months before the pu 
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in the course of which “a voice” replied to his remark that “a 
theatre is a place of business,” “ Not at all—it’s a place of pleasure !” 
—and after a certain amount of tumult, the disturbers graciously 
consented to allow the play to go on. 

The affair has been variously commented on by various writers. 
Some are of opinion that the people who made the disturbance 
should have been promptly onpiiel, a course which might possibly 
have caused yet more disturbance ; and some appear to sympathize 
to a certain extent with the indignant pittites. The matter is a 
tolerably simple one. It is obvious that in the days of open 
theatrical competition a manager has a perfect right to arrange 
his theatre exactly as he likes at his own risk; and it is also 
obvious that any part of the playgoing public has a right to be 
that they have any right, havi certain to e 
other places do not exist. Mr. Bancroft could hardly hope to do 
any good by meeting unreason with reason; and it is only to be 
regretted that in the excitement of the moment he did himself 
less than justice by putting himself forward in the character 
merely of “a business man.” Of course every theatrical manager, 
and every one who follows the fine arts as a profession, is a 
business man; but there is something in art d business, and 
Mr. Bancroft has himself frequently proved that he is conscious of 
this. 

The selection of Money asa fit play with which to open a new 
campaign at the Haymarket has been a good deal canvassed. 
There are, no doubt, certain obvious objections to it. The play is 
in its form, if not in its essence, distinctly old-fashioned, and the 
attempt to bring it down to the present day aa it into 
modern costumes and substituting modern old-fashioned 
allusions, is, from an artistic _ of view, unfortunate, as it 
leads to many incongruities. e, for instance, the Club scene. 
This, to begin with, is not strictly plausible. It is not eminently 
likely that two people bent on playing _ for heavy stakes'should 
choose to play their game in a room devoted to purposes of general 
conversation. This, however, is for the action of the 

iece, and a reference to the inconvenience of the method adopted 
1s put into the mouth of the hero, Evelyn, at the end of the scene. 
But it is hardly wise to exaggerate what air of improbability 
already exists by representing a room filled with people coming, 


inconsistency of people costumed in the present fashion 
adopting the language and manners of Lord Lytton’s play, one may 
— also contemplate with equanimity the spectacle of a 
ub which is the chosen haunt of all sorts and conditions of Clu 
exce 


._ inconsistencies of the play can be put 


dialogue is in sentimental 
quently been pointed out, stilted, as Lord 

meaning and purpose than a deal of modern di e has ; an 
in the lighter passages it scarcely ever fails to amuse. The charac- 
ters are their colours, to use a metaphor, are laid on with a 
good fat brush—but they are in most cases well managed and 
telling. A striking exception is unfortunately found in the 
of the hero, Alfred Evelyn, out of which even Macready could get 
little that gave him any satisfaction. The intrigue upon which the 
play turns is managed so skilfully that its interest suffers com- 
paratively little from its secret being known to the spectator. 

It would appear from the criticisms published that the rer- 
formance of the piece on the first night of the new management 
at the Ha: ¢ suffered, not unnaturally, from the etlect pro- 
both on and the the at 

beginning of evening. @ subsequent night, however, 

the play went as smoothly and briskly as could be desired, and 
it seems to us to be, on the whole, remarkably well acted. We 
have spoken above of the difficulties of the impossible part of 
Evelyn. Considering these, Mr. Conway is decidedly to be con- 
gratulated on his performance of it. In pathetic es he 
wants reality, but then the pathetic passages are just the least real 
ones of the part. It is er een ae the part 
with dignity, and to avoid the air of priggishness which it cannot 
be easy to banish from it. Mr. Bancroft repeats his successful per- 
formance of Sir Frederick Blount. His manner and tone are excel- 
lent, but he might with great advantage be somewhat less familiar 
in his seene of flirtation with Olara Douglas. Clara Douglas is an 
eee enough, but Miss Marion Terry succeeds in giving 
her life and attractiveness. Mrs. Bancroft’s performance of Lady 
Franklin can hardly be too highly praised. She seems to com- 
mand gaiety at will, and, in a scene which might well verge on 
farce, preserves throughout the true spirit of comedy. This scene 
—the one in which Lady Franklin carries out her intention of 
making the melancholy Graves laugh, sing, and dance—is admirably 
ont both — ft and Mr. Arthur Cecil, whose per- 
a: of ves — to us — i ly well studied and 
executed piece of acting. His facial expression, his voice, 

and his walk are all admirably in keeping with the character, and 
he has the art of never seeming to strain at the points which he 
makes, Mr, Odell’s performance of Sir John Vesey has not been 


received with general favour. It is a new reading and an immensely 
amusing one of the part. We cannot find in the text any reason 
for supposing that Sir John was necessarily a person different from 
the one whom Mr. Odell has invented; but no doubt an actor 
who undertakes a part which is more or less associated with old 
traditions must expect to excite some di oval if he ventures 
to strike out a new line. It might certainly be reasonable to make 
Sir John Vesey either more unctuous or more courtly, or both, 
than Mr. Odell makes him; but it is not in the nature of thi 
unreasonable to make of him the somewhat odd and excessively 
entertaining figure which Mr, Odell presents to his audience. 
Probably no actor could do better justice to the part of Deadly 
Smooth than Mr. Archer, who played it when the piece was 
formed some years ago under the management of Mr. and Mrs, 
Bancroft at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Miss Dietz has a 
somewhat thankless part, which she plays very well, in Georgi 


rgina 
Vesey. The smaller characters are excellently filled. Mr. Kemble’s 
Stout is full of humorous touches, among which be noticed 

issi lossmore a3 


the very permissible “ gag” of constantly addressing 
“my lord,” although it is in direct cumuatietion to one passage 
in the text. Mr. Forbes-Robertson, one of the most versatile and 
accomplished of young actors, displays, as might be ted, in- 
vention in part Mr. Vollaire ings 
experience with great effect to on the of the 
Member. Mr. who, — his 
appearance on t on stage in this piece, plays 

lawyer with a remarkable air of reality, ob his by-play, sathnoet 
being in the least obtrusive, is excellent. His elocution and his 
assumption of the manner of the family lawyer of comedy are alike 
excellent. A word of praise must also be given to Mr. Stewart 
Dawson for his performance of the Scotch builder MacStucco, 
and also, if we are not mistaken, of an ae ne in the 
Club scene who suggests the idea of a half-pay officer. 

On the whole, the new managers are, it seems to us, to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their first venture. It was perhaps 
more prudent than dashing to open with a stock piece the repre- 
sentation of which involves such inconsistencies as those we have 
pointed out. But probably Mr. Bancroft is a better judge of such 
a matter, as of the expediency of doing away with the Haymarket 
pit, than any layman can be. The new starts, at any 
rate, with an admirably arranged theatre and with an excellent 
company. 


REVIEWS. 


GREEN’S SHORT GEOGRAPHY.* 


epee of Miss Austen will remember that when Fann 
Price came to ——— her grand relations at Manstfie 
Park, her cousins the Miss Bertrams at once discovered that her 
education had been lamentably deficient. “Dear mamma, only 
think, my cousin cannot put the map of Europe a my 
cousin cannot tell the principal rivers in Russia—or she never heard 
of Asia Minor. ... Did you ever hear anything so stupid?” 
And at last came the culminating instance of ignorance. “Do you 
know, we asked her last night, which way she ae to get to 


Ireland ; and she said, she should cross to the Isle of a Now 
the Miss Bertrams, who, as they boasted, could e chrono- 
logical order of the Kings of England, and of the Emperors 


as low as Severus, “ besides a great deal of the heathen mythology, 
and all the metals, semi-metals, planets, and distinguished philo- 
sophers,” had evidently been taught geography on the — which 
it is Mr. and Mrs. Green’s mission to destroy. Had Fanny Price 
enjoyed the advantage of reading the preface to this work, 
she might, supposing that she could so far have done 
violence to her gentle nature, have thrown her cousins’ 
lesson-books aside with scorn, and crushed the young ladies 
with Mr. Green’s dictum :—*“ Books such as these, if books 
they must be called, are simply appeals to the memory ; they are 
handbooks of mnemonics, but they are in no somes baoctiboake of 
Geography.” Fanny herself, on the other hand, was in acondition 
favoura 


le for the reception of Mr. Green’s om If she was 
hazy in the extreme as to the position of Ireland, she, havi 
lived at Portsmouth, had at least a clear conception of the Isle o 
Wight. To that small extent, the picture of earth in which 
she lived—we are quoting from Mr. Green’s description of the 
objects to be aimed at by the teacher of —had grown 
into distinctness before her. So far at least a notion “of 


the distribution of land and sea.” 

It is a question whether there is not after all something to be 
said for the barbarous system on which the Miss Bertrams were 
educated. At any rate, the pupil laid up a store of possibly useful 
facts ready to hand. A knowledge of the multiplication-table 
may not expand the mind, but it is ically useful in many 
emergencies of life. However, we not now discuss this «ub- 
ject. We will let Mr. Green speak for himself as to the defects 
of the existing “ handbooks of mnemonics,” which “ are in no sense 
handbooks of Geography,” and as to the aims of (his own system. 
His opening and rather strong assertion seems to be founded u 
some reminiscence of the ancient joke about the criminal who 


* A Short Geography of the British Islands. By John Richard G 
M.A., LL.D., Hono of Jesus College, Oxtord, and Alice Stopford 
Green. Wah Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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his choice between Guicciardini and the galleys; or, to give the 
jest in its latest American dress, between a rope and the nearest 
tree on the one hand, and the obligation of becoming a member of 
a new Pinafore company on the other :— 

No drearier task can be set for the worst of criminals than that of study- 
ing a set of geographical text-books such as the children in our schools 
are doomed to use. Pages of “tables,” “tables ” of heights and “tables” 
of areas, “tables” of mountains and “tables” of table-lands, “ tables” of 
numerals which look like arithmetical problems, but are really statements 
of population: these, arranged in an alphabetical order or disorder, form 
the only breaks in a chaotic mass of what are amusingly styled “ geo- 
graphical facts,” which turn out simply to be names, names of rivers and 
names of hills, names of counties and names of towns, a mass barely 
brought into grammatical shape by the needful verbs and substantives, and 
dotted over with isolated phrases about mining here and cotton-spinning 
there, which pass for Industrial Geography. 

From this dreary picture’ we turn to consider what geography 
really is—“ ‘ earth-picturing,’ a presentment of earth or a portion of 
earth’s surface in its actual form, and an indication of the influence 
which that form has exerted on human history or human society.” 
Although it is rather long, we cannot forbear to quote the 
passage in which Mr. Green unfolds his idea of the way in which 
geography should be taught—the way in which it will be taught 
“when the prejudices and traditions of our schools and school- 
masters have passed away.” For how many centuries, we wonder, 
have educational reformers been raging against “the pre- 
judices and traditions” of schoolmasters, and looking forward 
tothe bright time when every boy will be educated on really 
scientific principles? Do not we all know the ideal boy (of 
fiction)—Gargantua, Télémaque, Master Tommy Merton, and a 
host more—who is only waiting for the ideal Ponocrates, Mentor, 
or Mr. Barlow to come and develop him into the full-blown ideal | 
educational product. However, Mr. Green’s discourse on the | 
manner in which the study of geography should be approached is | 
not the less interesting and instructive because he presupposes 
a child with an exceptional thirst for information :— 

The starting-point of education will be the child’s first question. And 
the child’s first question is about the material world in which it finds itself. | 
So long as every sight and every sound is an object of wonder, and | 
of the curiosity that comes of wonder, life will be a mere string of | 
“whats” and “whys.” With an amusing belief in the omniscience | 
of his elders, the child asks why the moon changes and what are | 
the stars, why the river runs and where the road goes to, why the hills 
are so high and what is beyond them. To answer these questions as they 
should be answered isto teach the little questioner Geography. Each of the 
divisions into which Geography breaks poe its part in his training, as the 

icture of the earth in which he lives grows into distinctness before him. 

e may never hear of Physiography, but he learns in simple outline what 
are the forces that tell through heat and cold or wind or rain on the form 
of the earth, and make it the earth we see. The name of Physical Geo- 
grapby may never reach him, but he gets a notion of what the earth’s 
torm actually is, of the distribution of land and sea, of mountain and plain 
over its surface, of the relative position of continents and of countries, of 
the “ why” rivers run, and the “‘where” roads ran to. As the structure 
of the world thus becomes distinct to the child he sees why races have 
settled, why nations lie within their boundaries, why armies have marched 
and battles have been fought, why commerce has taken one road or another 
over sea and land, and thus gathers his Historical Geography without 
knowing it. So as‘he watches how mountains divide men or rivers draw 
them together, how hill-line and water-parting become bounds of province 
and shire, how the town grows up by the stream and the port by the 
harbour-mouth, the boy lays the foundation of his Political Geography, 
though he never sees a “table of counties,” or learns by rote a “list of 
populations.” 

It must not be rashly concluded that Mr. Green has sworn 
an eternal hostility to tables of counties and lists of popu- | 
lations. On the contrary, his own book contains such tables—_ 
lists of counties, county towns, areas in square miles, population, 
heights of mountains, and so forth. These, we suppose, are as 
the tithes of mint and cummin, which should not 4 neglected, 
although the weightier matters of the law should be first re- 
arded. 
We must not linger on Mr. Green's educational dream—for a 
dream, he admits, it will long remain—in which geography is to 
“ furnish a ground-work for all after instruction ”—history, politics, 
physical science, and language. ‘It is at any rate such a dream 
as this that has encouraged its writers to attempt the present 
book.” It will be noted that the names of two authors appear on 
the title-page. Both writers, Mr. Green tells us, are responsible 
for the general plan, and for that part of the work which relates 
to England. The rest— Wales, Scotland, and Ireland—is due to 
Mrs. Green. With this information, we turn from the preface, 
which will by teachers be found interesting, and doubtless by 
pils too, inasmuch as children are always entertained by know- 
ing what the grown-up world thinks about them. It is, we doubt 
not, a necessary feature of that “rational system of primary edu- 
cation” to which Mr. Green looks forward, that school-books 
should be put into “ssthetic” bindings. This one appears in 
the sweet blue-grey tint which we associate with handbooks on 
artistic dress and furniture, and is embellished outside with 
conventional representations of sky, earth, and sea, savouring | 
strongly of the Renaissance period. The little Cimabue Browns, | 
whose acquaintance we have had the pleasure of making through | 
Mr. Du Maurier, no doubt have all their lesson-books bound in 
this style. It is possible that this helps to smooth the thorny path 
of learning; perhaps to the esthetic infant even a black draught 
would lose some of its horrors if it was administered in choice blue 
china or Old Chelsea. We would however suggest to binders and 
publishers that, when a buok is of itself sufficiently thick, there is 
no excuse for fattening it by sticking in at the end a catalogue 
fifty-six pages long. 


For the general plan of the work we have nothing but praise. 
The introductory chapter, especially the sections on “ Political 
Geography * and the “General Results of the Character of the 
British Group,” is excellent, and ought to be read not only as an 
introduction to the study of geography, but to that of history also, 
We extract one paragraph, as a specimen of the manner in which 
the subject is treated :— 


The strip of sea which runs between the British Isles and the Continent 
has greatly influenced the progress of their inhabitants from barbarism to 
civilization. Though foreign conquerors have in early ages been able to 
cross over the sea to Britain ; the English Channel and the North Sea have 
long formed a barrier broad enough to prevent perpetual invasion and dis- 
quiet from without, and to give such a measure of security as was needed 
tor the well-being of the British peoples. But on the other hand these seas 
have not been wide enough to shut out the civilizing influences of Europe ; 
foreign trade, and wealth, and knowledge have been within easy reach of 
its people. And in some cases the channel which parts these islands from 
Europe has even invited civilization to their shores. It has made them a 
safe place of shelter for men driven out from their own lands by poverty, 
by misgovernment, or by persecution, and wave after wave of immigrants 
have thus been brought to our coasts, who have carried with them a we 
ledge of arts and manufactures. 


After this chapter we pass to a “General View of England and 
Wales,” and com are led on toa more detailed survey, divided 
under the heads of “ The Coast,” “The Mountain Groups,” “ The 
Upland Ranges,” “The Plains,” “The River System,” “ The 
English Counties.” The counties again are divided into groups, as 
“ The Counties of the Severn Basin,” ‘‘ The Counties of the Humber 
Basin,” and so on. Scotland is treated on a similar system; 
Treland and Wales have to content themselves with two » erwet 
apiece. We should add that there are four good coloured maps, 
besides twenty-four plain ones, The authors have shown great 
skill in carrying out their aims. The main features of the country 
are not lost sight of in a crowd of details, The book is not a 
gazetteer or a Postal Guide; but no intelligent child could read it 
without acquiring a clear idea of the form and make of the British 
Isles, and of the reasons why the life of one district differs from 
the life of another. “ We must learn,” the writers tell their 
pupil, 

to know the actual surface of Southern Britain—where it is broken by 
rocky mountains, where its rivers have formed valleys rich with corn and 
fruits, and where its broad uplands furnish pastures for flocks. Nor is any 
of this knowledge useless. We get to understand the true importance of 
these facts as we watch how from age to age the inexorable lie of the land 
has compelled very different races and generations of men to live and build 
their citics by the same rivers in sheltered valleys or in fertile plains; to 
till the ground in the same fruitful districts; to make their roads along 
the same lines marked out by nature, sometimes across level plains, some- 
times threading narrow valleys between the hills, now turning aside to 
reach some river-ford, and then rising over a mountain pass where the line 
of hills dips so as to form a gap in the forbidding heights. We learn why 
it is that the great English roads are as old as the earliest times told of 
by any history of England, and why so many towns and even villages 
have a story that goes back to the first beginnings of our people. And 
many things hard to understand in history become easy as we know the 
outer circumstances which led to the events of which we read. 


Though we are compelled to observe that the phrase “inexorable 
lie of the land ” is very little better than nonsense—we could hardly 
tolerate it in a novel—this is otherwise a good description of the 
aim of the work, and a good specimen of the way in which the 
authors relieve their subjects by the use of that picturesque style 
of which Mr. Green is a master. As examples of this descriptive 
power, we may also call attention to two passages in the part of 
the work assigned to Mrs. Green—the paragraph at p. 260 on 
the “ Western Watershed ” (Scotland), and that at p. 271 in which 
the Lowland are contrasted with the Highland Hills. These are 
specimens of pure “ word-painting.” As illustrations of the method 
in which the authors endeavour to call forth the thought and 
intelligence of the pupil, we refer our readers to the passage at 
Pp. 92 on the causes of the greatness of London, or that on the im- 
portance of rivers to the welfare of a country. The statement that 
“ England is remarkable for the perfection of its river system” 
gives one a pang as one reflects how shamefully we have poisoned 
that river system, and how near we are to finding ourselves in the 
position of “ not a drop to drink.” 
Points of detail of course may be found open to criticism. Such 
a hard word as “ escarpment,” which Latham’s Dictionary knows 
only as a military, not as a geographical term, should not have 
been used before its explanation had been given. “ Estuary” too 
might with advantage have been explained. We do not well un- 
derstand what is meant by saying of Wales “ The moors are studded 
with small tarns instead of lakes.” What is a tarn buta mountain 
lake ? Questions of spelling we approach with fearand trembling, 
never knowing what may be the last official or scientific dictum on 
the subject ; but surely the mountain set down at p. 55 by the 
name of “ Great Gavel” used to be called “Great Gable.” And 
it is confusing to find the hills of Skye termed the Coilin Moun- 
tains in one page and the Cuchullin Hills in another. “ Knots of 
head-waters ” strikes us as an unfortunate phrase; it would puzzle 
Michael Scott’s fiend to tie water in knots. Among the manufac- 
turing towns on the Mersey, Widnes, a place of recent and rapid 
owth, instituted—to describe it in a manner easily comprehensibe 
y the non-technical mind—for the production of noxious vapours, 
should not have been omitted. One word more; it is no part of 
the business of a geographer to pay compliments to one class more 
than to another. We find our ‘authors dividing England as it 
were into sheep and goats, thus :— 


To the west and north-west of the range, therefore, lie the whole indus- 
trial wealth and activity of England, its centres of dense population, and 
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its commercial cities, inhabited chiefly by intelligent and trained artisans, 
classes of rising importance in English political and social life. To the 
south-east of the range, on the contrary, are the agricultural districts of 
England, containing but one great centre of crowded population in the 
valley of the Thames. 

Mr. Green ought to be aware that the Intelligent Artisan has 
become a bore. We are as weary of him and his intelligence as 
we used to be of the virtues of the Great Middle Class, En- 
thusiasm for industrial centres and commercial cities is apt to 
be a little damped by reflections upon the extent to which the 
inhabitants of some at least of them are addicted to drinking, 
kicking, and violent assaults in general. Why moreover are the 
school-children of the agricultural districts to be insulted by the 
implied disadvantageous comparison, pointed by a significant “ on 
the contrary,” with the rising generation of intelligent artisans on 
the favoured side of “ the oolitic range” ? 

That this book will be extensively used, even on the wrong side 
of the range, we fully anticipate, and we welcome it as an effort— 
to our mind a successful one—to give life and meaning to a study 
which children in general find dry and unattractive. The ultimate 
decision on which the success of a school-book depends must rest 
with those engaged in the actual work of educating; but we be- 
lieve that their verdict will be in its favour. 


METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM SANSKRIT.* 


R. MUIR, the Nestor of Sanskrit learning, has here brought 
together in one volume his many fragmentary translations in 
verse from Sanskrit writers. A few years ago he published a 
small volume of “ Religious and Moral Sentiments metrically 
rendered from Sanskrit”; but these have been greatly added to and 
extended, and the result is the handsome volume before us. So 
long since as 1831 Dr. Muir put forth the first part of his Christa 
Sangita, or Life of Christ in Sanskrit verse. After completing this 
work, which excited much curiosity and gained considerable favour 
among learned Hindus, he followed it up with a Life of St. Paul. 
Then he published a work called Mata pariksha, or Examination 
of Religions, which set forth a sketch of the argument for Chris- 
tianity and combated some of the leading points of Hinduism. 
These were all composed in verse—in the form most familiar to 
Brahmans, and therefore most likely to attract their attention. 
The last of them excited so much interest as to call forth some 
replies. All of these have been reproduced in the vernacular Jan- 
guages, and they are among the most useful and potent vehicles 
for the dissemination of Christianity. The time which could be 
spared from official duties in India was spent by Dr. Muir in the 
endeavour to bring a knowledge of Christianity to Hindus. In his 
retirement at home he has been engaged in unfolding the mysteries 
of Hinduism to Europeans, and his volumes ofextracts from Sans- 
krit texts have thrown a flood of light upon the obscure subjects 
treated of in the old Hindu writings. These books were for the 
use of the few—for philosophers and the students of Hinduism— 
but the present work deserves to have, and will no doubt find, a 
large and various body of readers. 


The translations are generally short and of a religious, moral, 
and didactic character. The versification is smooth and easy, the 
language clear and intelligible. No special knowledge is required 
to understand them. New ideas will be occasionally met with, 
but more frequently old and familiar ones, presented in new 
lights and with unfamiliar surroundings. The latter part of the 
volume contains a series of sketclres of the different Vedic deities 
as they appear in the hymns of the Rig Veda. These are made 
np of passages culled and brought together from different hymns. 
They give a very clear outline of the chief attributes of the prin- 
cipal deities, and from no source could the ordinary reader obtain 
& more adequate and accurate conception of the gods of the old 
Aryas. One prominent feature in the addresses to the deities is 
the familiar and friendly way in which they are addressed, and 
another is the very material and mundane character of the pro- 
= made to them. Indra, the god of the sky, is thus ad- 

Friend Indra, from the sky descend, 
Thy course propitious hither bend ; 
Come straight, and let no rival priest 
Prevail to draw thee from our feast. 
Let no one catch thee unawares, 
Like bird the artful fowler snares. 
All is prepared ; the soma draught 

Is sweet as thou hast ever quatted ; 
And we will feed with corn, and tend, 
Thy coursers at their journey’s end. 


Some men may perhaps think that they have heard enough of late 
ot Ushas, the Dawn; but if others wish to become acquainted 
with this beautiful myth, they will ii this volume find it deseribed 
in very graceful flowing verse. Two stanzas descriptive of one 
of the attributes of Varuna (Ovpavos), the “ all-pervader,” we will 
auote :— 
: This mighty lord who rules on high, 

Though closely veiled from mortal gaze, 

All men’s most secret acts surveys, 

He, ever far, is ever nigh. 
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He marks the good and ill within 
The hearts of men; the false and true 
Discerns with never-erring view ; 
He hates deceit, chastises sin. 
The above, as we have said, are not strictly translations, but com- 
| positions made up from the language of different hymns. But the 
| greater part of the volume is given to translations, as close and 
true as the nature of the two languages and the trammels of 
verse willallow. Where there is any material deviation from the 
original text the author gives an exact prose translation. Very 
many of the extracts are derived from the great epic poem the 
“ Maha-Bharata.” One of these is an eloquent impeachment and 
vindication of the divine government. Draupadi, the heroine, 
stirred by the wrongs and sufferings of her husband, exclaims :— 
I charge the Lord of all—the strong, 
The partial Lord—with doing wrong. 


God does not show for all mankind 
A parent’s love and wise concern ; 
But acts like one unfeeling, stern, 
Whose eyes caprice and passion blind. 


, Her husband gently chides her, and expatiates on duty, and on 
| the necessity of performing it for its own sake, not for any hope 
or prospect of reward. He then says:— 


Of all the men who care profess 
For virtue—love of that to speak— 
The unworthiest far are those who seek 
To make a gain of righteousness. 


Who thus—to every lofty sense 
Of duty dead—from each good act 
Its full return would fain extract ;— 
He forfeits every recompense. 


| And upon the inscrutable workings of Providence he goes on :— 


The gods—for such their sovereign will— 
Have veiled from our too curious ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 

Are recompensed with good and ill. 


No common mortal comprehends 
The wondrous power, mysterious skill, 
With which these lords of all fulfil 
Their high designs, their hidden ends. 
| We frequently come across striking parallels of Gospel teaching, 
| of which we shall have a little to say anon, thus:— 
Shall He to thee support refuse, 
Who clothes the swan in dazzling white, 
Who robes in green the parrot bright 
The peacock decks in rainbow hues ? 


iti Wealth either leaves a man, O king! 
Or else a man his wealth must leave. 
What sage for that event will grieve, 
Which time at length must surely bring ? 
What an elevated idea of true worship is expressed in the follow- 
ing verse from the Bhigavata Purina— 
To scatter joy throughout thy whole 
Surrounding world ; to still men’s grief; 
Such is the worship best and chief 
Of God, the Universal Soul— 
and how much in unison with Coleridge’s “‘ He prayeth best whe 
loveth best.” The following, too, strikes a chord which Scott has 
struck with bolder hand :— 
Not such is even the bliss of heaven 
As that which fills the breast of men, 
To whom, long absent, now ’tis given 
Their country once to see again, 
Their childhood’s home, their natal place, 
However poor, or mean, or base. 

We have made copious quotations because it is nearly impossible 
to give any fair notion of such a book as this in any other way. 
One more passage we will cite, notwithstanding the faulty rhyme 
of the last couplet— 

The wound a focman’s trenchant steel 

Inflicts, in time again will heal ; 

The tree a woodman’s axe o’erthrows 

Soon sprouts again, and freshly grows ; 

But never more those wounds are closed, 

Which harsh and cutting words have caused. 
The whole work, like the foregoing extracts, is strongly impressed 
with the pensive, reflective character of the Hindu mind, with 
thoughts about the joys and cares of this life, and the hopes and 
fears of that to come. There are a few ges of a martial 
character; but they are somewhat tame, and lack the spirit- 
stirring ring of Northern heroic songs. 


In his Introduction Dr. Muir discusses a wee interesting 
question, which we have reserved for the end of our notice, 
because some of the extracts quoted will help to the comprehen- 
sion of it. There is, in the “ Mahé-Bharata,” a long and very 
beautiful episode called the Bhagavad-gita, the “ Divine Song.” 
This is pervaded by such an elevated tone of thought and 
Christian-like spirit, and contains es so much in unison 
with Gospel texts, that it has been thought to have been written 
under Gospel influence. Dr. Lorinser, who has written strongly 
upon the subject, and whose arguments have stirred up much dis- 
cussion, says :— 
lf we can find in the Bhagavad-gita 
obscure, but numerous and clear, which present a surprising similarity to 
es in the New Testament, we shall be justified in coneluding that 
| these coincidences are no play of chance, but that taken altogether they 


and these not single and 
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afford conclusive proof that the composer was acquainted with the writings 
of the New Testament, used them as he thought fit, and has woven into his 
own work numerous passages, if not word for word, yet preserving the 
meaning, and shaping it according to his Indian mode of thought. 

Among the passages quoted Dr. Lorinser from the Gita are 
ion “ They who = worship me are in me and I in 
them.” “ Repose thy mind upon me, fix thine understanding and 
thon shalt hereafter dwell in me.” “ But if I were not constantly 
engaged ix work unwearied . . . these worlds would perish of 
I did not work my work.” “ I who am the highest way.” “ Iam 
the way, beginning, and end.” There can be no doubt that these 
and many other passages in the Gita are closely similar to the words 
of the New Testament. Are they, then, borrowed from the Gospel, 
or are they the independent workings of a Hindu mind? Dr. 
Lorinser and those who agree with him assume that the Bhagavad 
Gita was written after the rise of Christianity; but this is very 
uncertain, and rests entirely upon inference. Some have come to 
the conclusion that it was written two or three centuries after 
Christ; others, who give reasons equally plausible for their view, 
maintain that it was produced two or three centuries before. The 
date, then, is of no avail in the argument, and the question has 
to be judged entirely upon internal evidence. Much has been 
written upon the subject, and the balance of opinion is against 
Dr. Lorinser’s view. Professor Monier Williams, though he argues 
or against it, still thinks that “something may be said for 

. Lorinser's theory.” Dr. Muir himself declines “ offering any 
opinion on this intricate problem, but ventures to make the following 
remarks on the subject. “There is no doubt a general, or perhaps I 
might say, a striking, resemblance between the manner in which 
Krishna asserts his own divine nature, enjoins devotion to his per- 
son, and sets forth the blessings which will result to his votaries 
from such worship, on the one hand, and, on the other, the strain 
in which the Founder of Christianity is represented in the Gospels, 
and especially in the Fourth, as speaking of himself and his claims, 
and the redemption which will follow on their faithful recogni- 
tion. At the same time, the Bhagavad Gita contains much which is 
exclusively Indian in its character, and which finds no counterpart 
in the New Testament doctrine.” While Dr. Muir thus leaves the 
question open, he has provided in an Appendix considerable helps 
towards the formation of a judgment. He quotes from classical 
writers passages breathing the same spirit and often closely resem- 
bling in expression the Sanskrit extracts which he has translated. 
‘Thus Manu says :— 

Our virtue is the only friend 
That follows us in death ; 
All other ties and friendships end 
With our departing breath. 
And Sophocles, as translated by Professor Campbell :— 
For our great Father counteth piety 
Far above all. This follows men in death 
And faileth not when they resign their breath. 

This volume represents the best side of Hindu literature ; it is 
“a collection of some of the best sentiments which are to be found 
in Sanskrit writers,” and is far from being a fair specimen of its 
general tone and character. There is much in Hindu literature 
which is repugnant to ee morality and seutiment ; the good 
and the bad, the pure and the impure, the noble and the ignoble, 
are mixed, sometimes alas, in very unequal proportions; but the 
literature which can supply such a volume of Elegant Extracts as 
this before us deserves the attentive consideration and study of 
awe and moralists. “ Are not,” asks Dr. Muir, “the 
iteratures, whether sacred or profane, of all countries, more or less 
disfigured by something repugnant to the moral sense ?” 

The misquotation— 

When pain and anguish wring the 
A veriteble angel thou— 


must be noted as remarkable in a Scotchman and a poet. 


PATTISON’S MILTON.* 


Ms MARK PATTISON and the editor of English Men of 
it Letters ought to know best about the general aim of the 
series of biographies which they have successively enriched with 
their own most interesting contributions. According to Mr. | 
Pattison, his “ outline ” is intended for those readers “who cannot | 
afford to know more of Milton than can be told in some two | 
hundred and fifty pages.” If so, the more affluent section of the 
public is to be congratulated upon its accidental good fortune ; for, 
though the Rector of Lincoln might undertake a biography for 
the needy, no production from his hand was likely to assume a 
flavour of the literary soup-kitchen, still less (if we may use 
his own phraseology) to “stupefy instead of training the facul- 
ties by the rapid inculcation of unassimilated information.” On 
the contrary, we are happy to say that he has never been more 
himself than in this essay, and has accordingly never been more 
enjoyable. It is only in the very last sentence of the book that he 
Seems to us to approach shallow water ; for if it was necessary by 
ws @ final flourish to introduce Sha and Milton— 
“ Shakspeare first and next Milton ”—as those by whom “ we shall 
choose to be represented at the international congress of world 
poets,” it was unfortunate so to couple them in contrast with 


* Milton. By Mark Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College, 
English Men of Letters Series, London: Macmillan & Co. _— 


authors who are our “favourite closet companions.” But, in 
general, this little work, full without overflowing its fixed limits, 
and of real value as a fresh and yigorous criticism, has the peculiar 
charm of its author's favourite ironical manner. And it is hardly 
necessary to add that in a sketch of Milton’s life Mr. Pattison finds 
many opportunities for employing his favourite manner in the 
service of his favourite antipathies. There is an unmistakable 
twinkle in the seriousness of such passages as the following, all 
of which are quite legitimately suggested by their context :— 

And in Universities generally it is not literature or general acquirements 
which recommend a candidate for endowed posts, but technical skill in the 
prescribed exercises and a pedagogic intention. .. . 

In virtue of the grandeur of zeal which inspires them, these pages, which 
are in substance nothing more than the now familiar omniscient examiner’s 
programme, retain a place as one of our classics. . . . 

In these infamous productions, hatched by celibate pedants in the foul 

atmosphere of the Jesuit colleges, the gamut of charges always ranges from 
bad grammar to unnatural crime. .. . 
It is only to be regretted that a writer at once so grave and so 
witty should not both give himself the trouble of avoiding an oc- 
casional looseness of syntax which it is impossible to suppose in- 
tentional, and spare himself that of occasionally using a vocabulary 
which is manifestly such. “ Battailous” is of course a loan, and 
a very happy one, from Milton’s own verse, and, for all we know, 
“traditive ” and “ insititious ” may occur among Milton’s contri- 
butions to the “ digladiations” of his age ; nor would we assert in 
a witness-box that he nowhere in his prose uses “truant” as a 
verb, But in a writer of the present day the choice of such 
words smacks just a little of affectation—a fault unfortunately 
common enough in masters of style, but not more praiseworthy 
in them than in their inferiors. 

In any case, these trifles have but a feather’s weight against the 
real merits of this admirable essay. If among these merits we are 
inclined to rank first the recognition of that which gives unity to 
Milton’s life viewed as a whole, it is not because we are able to ac- 
cept Mr. Pattison’s view altogether, but because we are convinced 
that he has chosen the only admissible standpoint. Milton, born to 
be a poet, trained himself to become such at first unconsciously, 
then more and more with a sénse of the work, the duty, incumbent 
upon him. Occasional inevitable impulses of impatience apart, he 
adhered to his plan of life—of which he was neither weary nor 
ashamed—through long years of self-preparation, und even through 
the sustained interruption which absorbed nearly a third of his ex- 
istence and all the best years of his manhood. This plan was that 
of perfecting himself, in the first instance, for becoming a great 
English poet; in the second, for executing a particular great poet- 
ical work in his native tongue. Perhaps none of our great poets has 
aimed so definitely, prepared so fully, achieved so completely. 
This cardinal fact, which is sufficient to entitle Milton to undis- 
a possession of the place occupied by him in our national 

Iouse of Fame, has never been more clearly and convincingly 
demonstrated than by Mr. Pattison. He shows, not merely 
(which required no showing) that Comus and its companion pieces 
were, “when produced, as they remain to this day, the finest 
flower of English poesy,” but also that Milton regarded them 
“ only as firstfruits, an earnest of greater things to come.” He 
reminds us how, thongh “ Paradise Lost was composed after fifty, 
it was conceived at thirty-two”; and he suggests how, even after 
the accomplishment of his great work, Milton, in Paradise Re- 
gained, applied to his genius a yet stricter and more conscientious 
artistic discipline. From this point of view, which we believe to 
be the true one, Mr. Pattison has consistently and effectively 
treated “the first Englishman of whom the designation of our 
series, Men of Letters, is appropriate.” Milton, he continues, 
was also the noblest example of the type. He cultivated not letters, but 
himself, and sought to enter into possession of his own mental kingdom, not 
that he might reign there, but that he might royally use its resources in 
building up a work which should bring honour to his country and his 
native tongue, 

It is of course by no means necessary, because we are of opinion 
that Mr. Pattison has found the true key to a just appreciation of 
Milton’s life and mind, that we should A adel to all the deduc- 
tions which we are asked to accept in addition. Mr. Pattison 
clearly regards Milton as having not only prostituted his powers, 
but wasted his time to boot, in his protracted deviation from the 
course which the promptings of his own inspiration had clearly 
marked out for him. tn the course of his observations tending to 
this result, Mr. Pattison undoubtedly brings out some plain facts 
which it is useless to attempt to overlook. That in his pamphlets 
on Divorce Milton should have sought a general, not a personal, 
remedy for his own grievance, in one sense shows the breadth and 

ndeur of his mind ; but at the same time his pleadings are hope- 
ssly damaged by the circumstance that the general change was 
so speedily (if Mr. Masson’s discovery of the earlier date of the 
first Divorce tract be correct, so instantaneously) urged as aremedy 
for a personal wrong. Again, Milton’s theological writings may be 
deficient in thet which to the controversies of theology, as an 
essentially historical science, is indispensable—a full and even a 
competent knowledge of the learning of the subjects discussed. 
When, however, in speaking of Milton’s political pamphlets, Mr. 
Pattison calls upon us to note that these productions, “ now only 
serving as a record of the prostitution of genius to political party, 
were, at the time at which they appeared, of no use to the cause 
in which they were written,” we demur to both the assertions con- 
tained in the sentence. In the first place, are we to be told 
as Mr. Pattison tells us in and, again) of what the 
tan revolution was to and to Milton, and almost 
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in the same breath to be asked to treat his self-sacrifice to its 
cause as a surrender of himself “to political party”? In the 
second place, it seems to us a mere begging of the question to 
assert (what for that matter we should be slow to allow) that 
Milton’s pamphlets were useless at the time. For it may be worth 
a man’s while to become the mouthpiece of a cause, a principle, or 
a policy, without the hope of producing an immediate effect. 
Ministers thought one of Burke's greatest Indian speeches un- 
worthy of notice; but it was not on that account a waste of 
breath. And, to take very much lower ground, is Mr. Pattison 
prepared to deny that the Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, for in- 
stance, sufficiently answered its immediate purpose as a controversial 
countermove to the Defensio Regia? Moreover, though we would 
willingly go any length in condemning the unworthiness of much 
in the ‘Defensio nda, was it not, asa matter of policy at all 
events, worth while to have the greatest scholar in Europe and 
his champion answered after a fashion which showed that, as there 
was no flinching on the part of England's rulers, so they were not 
without an advocate whose execution of his task made “ all 
Europe ring from side to side?” For it surely was no vain boast in 
which Milton indulged when he used these words in his famous 
sonnet. Again, Mr. Pattison takes a very different view from 
Professor Masson in holding Cromwell to have left Milton (who 
was after all only a novice in political life) unconsulted on affairs 
of great importance. But, even were we to accept Mr. Pattison’s 
opinion on this head, it would be useless to speculate on Crom- 
well’s reasons when we know virtually nothing of the personal 
relations between the two. At all events it is difficult to reconcile 
the belief that Milton was generally neglected by the leading 
politicians of the Protectorate with the tradition that he was 
allowed by the Protector, as he had previously been by the 
Parliament, “a weekly table for the entertainment of foreign 
ministers and persons of learning ”—which certainly looks as if 
he had been put forward as what he really was, the literary 
representative of the Government. To the phrase quoted by 
Mr. Pattison from Milton’s letter to Peter Heimbach in 1657 we 
should be inclined to attach little weight; but in any case it 
seems going too far, considering the undeniable notoriety of some 
of Milton’s political writings, to attribute the leniency shown to 
him after the Restoration to his “ insignificance,” as well as to his 
“ harmlessness.” He could hardly have been regarded as insig- 
nificant by a régime which, like that of the Restoration, well under- 
stood the usefulness of penmanship. At the same time, Mr. Pattison 
as a matter of course rejects the incredible tradition which states 
an offer to have been made under Charles I!. to continue Milton 
in his Latin Secretaryship. This story is only less absurd than 
that of his having died a Roman Catholic, a lively fiction exposed 
by Mr. Pattison, as it were, from Milton’s own mouth. 

The true reason, as it seems to us, which led Milton at any risk 
—whether of health and wealth, or of peace and full contentment 
of mind—to take up arms on behalf of the Puritan cause, was that 
“ ideal force working in the minds of a few” upon which Mr. 
Pattison has so appropriately dwelt. Since of these few Milton felt 
himself one, no tendency to “aloofness” could prevent him from tak- 
ing an active part in the conflict. He came to it slowly indeed 
(Mr. Pattison’s irony is not at all out of place here), but surely, 
even from that Italian sojourn which had helped to reveal him to 
himself, The impulse may have often driven him astray, as it in- 
contestably failed at all times to sustain his pursuit of his aim on 
a level with that aim itself. But this impulse was part of Milton’s 
character, which, as Mr. Pattison justly says of Milton’s mind, was 
an organic whole. For our part, we are convinced that, not in 
Lycidas only, but already in the earlier Comus, and possibly even 
in the contrast between I/ Penseroso and L’Allegro, is to be dis- 
covered the movement of that crusading spirit (so to speak) which 
made it necessary for Milton to take service under the Common- 
wealth, and to become the official apologist of the Revolution. 

This view of Milton’s conduct of his life is, as a matter of 
course, absolutely independent of whatever judgment we may 
happen to have formed as to the Revolution and the Restoration 
themselves. Mr. Pattison could hardly avoid an indication, at 
least, of his own estimate of these great episodes of our natiopal 
history, however warily he may tread. To his view of the Resto- 
ration as a transaction which swept away the heroic age of Eng- 
land by one fatal blast we can only modestly demur, even as he 
has modestly advanced it. If itis for the historian to describe 
and unfold the sources of this contagion,” it is likewise for the 
historian to distinguish between reaction and decline—two pro- 
cesses by no means so absolutely identical as they are at times 
assumed to be. And before we can accept, even in passing, the 
observation that “the Restoration was a moral catastrophe,” we 
may require to be satisfied as to the point in the drama at which 
Mr. Pattison would place its climax. Meanwhile we have often 
felt that the treatment of Milton himself by the Restoration age 
has been very unjustly urged to its discredit. Mr. Pattison speaks 
of Dryden as a “distinguished exception” to the comparative 
neglect of Milton’s poetic claims; and we may add that even in 
the preface to the State of Innocence Dryden betrays an instinctive 
recognition of what all critics have recognized as the most charac- 
teristic of Milton’s poetic qualities. But it should at least be 
remembered that the subscription for the edition of 1688 revealed 
a readiness to acknow the claims of the Puritan poet, not 
only among favourite authors such as Dryden and Waller and 
Dorset, but even in the academical clique of the Christ Church 
wits. Mr. Pattison is doubtless right in saying that Milton’s 


repute was the work of the Whigs, but it is curious that one of 
the earliest scholiasts upon Milton should have been Atterbury. — 

The more specifically literary criticism for which Mr. Pattison 
has found room within the narrow framework of this biographical 
essay is throughout discriminating withont at all verging upon 
pettiness; and his observations on Paradise Lost in particular 
explain many of the distinctive features of a poem which 
has attracted a large number of critics in proportion to. the 
number of its readers, Never exuberant in his praise, Mr, 
Pattison has, so far as we can observe, criticized Milton's prose 
style with justice, and his poetic style or styles with generous 
sympathy, leaving undetermined, though not unnoticed, the 
question whether the latter is not nearest to perfection in Paradtse 
Regained, But on this point, and on other incidental topics of 
Miltonic criticism, we have left ourselves no space to dwell. We 
will therefore content ourselves with instancing the brief but con- 
clusive demonstration of the eritical opinion that Milton “sees 
nature through books, but still sees it”; and, on the other hand, 
with hinting a doubt as to the supposed danger lest “ the possi- 
bility of epic illusion should be lost to the whole scheme and 
economy of” Paradise Lost. Milton is not even in this respect af 
the mercy of an academic public, though, without academic criti- 
cism such as Mr. Pattison’s, Milton will never more than half 
disclose his beauty and his strength to the public at large. It is. 
this which makes the essay before us hardly less valuable than it 
is enjoyable. We cannot from it without expressing our 
gratification at the cordial tribute which it renders to Mr. Masson’s 
great work, as “a noble and final monument erected to the poet's 
memory.” The wreath which Mr. Pattison has laid beside thie _ 
monument is no idle or ephemeral adjunct. 


BARBARA.* 


ISS BRADDON’S latest novel has gone through s 

vicissitudes in the matter of its title. It was begun in 
the columns of a contemporary under the title of “Splendid 
Misery.” Copyright in the title-words was asserted by the pro- 
prietor of a halfpenny weekly journal, in which was suite, 
and in which lay buried for years, a short tale with the title 
‘Splendid Misery.’ Under pressure of a suit in Chancery the 
novel was re-named ‘ Her Splendid Misery’; butas this alteration 
did not satisfy the Court of Chancery, the title was again changed 
into ‘ Her Gilded Cage.’” Now in its completed form it is 
sented to the public under the name and style of The Story of 
Barbara; Her Splendid Misery and Her Gilded Cage, “in the 
belief that no one can take exception either to a mere Christian 
name, when used in the title of a novel, or to the trebly distinctive 
title now given to a book that was written to amuse the public, 
and not to exercise the copyright lawyers.” It would be idle 
and out of place to comment upon what the Court has decided 
further than to say that such a decision as Miss Braddon com- 
plains of—there was another not very unlike it a few days ago— 
must seem extraordinarily vexatious to the lay mind. We cannot, 
however, but hope, if vainly, with her, “that the promised 
revision of the law of copyright will contain clauses to protect 
authors against the oppressive surprise of a Chancery suit over 
a forgotten or a disused title, and that some inexpensive court 
will be empowered to deal promptly and ckeaply with such in- 
significant contentions.” However, further consideration of these- 
matters would take us too far away from the moAd@y dvoudrwv 
pop? pia which Miss Braddon has given to the public. 

There can, it seems to us, be little doubt that, whatever faults 
Miss Braddon may have had or may have as a writer—and 
such faults have often enough been pointed out in these 
columns—she must rank as one of the most dexterous of modern 
novelists. Her earlier novels—sensation novels, as they were 
called—displayed remarkable inventive and constructive skill; and 
the fact that more than one of them was turned readily into an 
effective stage play bears witness to their dramatic instinct. But 
there are very few writers whose inventive power seems to go en 
for an indefinite time, Gaboriau’s power i telaning hew situ- 
ations and complications ap never to flag; but of course it. 
might have flagged if he had lived longer. Miss Braddon has 
soap been judicious in not attempting to force her invention, 

ut in trying rather to give a fresh turn and aspect to situations 
which are common to many works of higher, and to hundreds of 
lower, calibre than hers. When once we get out of the. region of 
ingenious crime and ingenious detective analysis of it, we find. 
indeed that there are only a certain number of events and emo- 
tions upon which a novel can be made to hang; andthe success of 
@ novelist who makes use of them is in proportion to the novelty 
of combination or aspect which he can give to them. Of course 
a comparatively slight novelty in ent is enough for a 
writer who seeks to attract more by his treatment of character than 
of event. It is Miss Braddon’s merit that she has shown herself 
able to compose a novel which is at least not unamusing by dint of 
a simple enough combination of well-worn situations, and of = 
more pains to make her characters like human beings than could 
be discovered in her earlier performances. 

The Story of Barbara is, if baldly told, the old story of a loving 
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couple, of a lost letter, of a consequent belief on the girl's side 
that her lover is no longer worthy of her, of a loveless marriage 
following on this belief, and of a finale which is happy, except in 
that it is necessary to get rid of the now superfluous hen The 
excitement is, it is true, increased by Barbara's “ Splendid Misery” 
being made more miserable and less splendid on account of her 
husband's suspecting that she is poisoning him; but the reader is 
never for a moment in doubt as to who is the real culprit. Perhaps 
neither the interest nor the pleasantness of the work is increased by 
the introduction of the selfish father, with whom lady-novelists 
have now for a long time been wont to afflict their heroines and 
their readers. This is a kind of trick which Miss Braddon might 
surely afford to leave alone. The character has, for unexplained 

become a stock one with certain writers. It was first intro- 
duced, if we remember rightly, by a writer of considerable clever- 
ness and force—Miss Broughton—and for once it did well enough, 
although it was not attractive. But constant repetition of it is 
intolerable. It has not been ascertained as a fact that the head of 
a family belonging to the middle or upper middle class is 
usually a brute, and yet the study of contemporary fiction of a 
certain order would lead one to believe that this was so. 

The Story of Barbara opens remarkably well with a family 
council between Mrs. Trevornock and her two daughters Barbara 
and Flossie, concerning an advertisement by which they hope to 
obtain a lodger in their little house at Camberwell. The conversa- 


tion is lightly touched; it neither strains at wit nor sinks to 


imbecility. Nor are the characters either ill-devised or ill-executed, 
and the author is to be congratulated on having avoided 


giving any touch of offence to Flossie’s irrepressible pertness. | 
erhaps it is not highly — that a man like Captain Leland | 
st 


of the Honourable ndia Company, home on leave and living 


chiefly at his club, should look out for lodgings in Camberwell ; | 
but then possibly the ways of Anglo-Indian officers some thirty | 


years ago were unlike what they generally are now. The Captain 
does come, makes himself a general favourite by his pleasant 
disposition and by a number of little acts of attention and 
kindness, falls in love with Barbara, and goes back to India en- 


Faged to her. Then of course difficulties and dangers begin. A 
tter comes from him vaguely saying that a shadow has fallen 
over his life, the darkness of which he cannot ask Barbara to 
endure with him. She answers, telling him that so long as he 


is true to her and to himself she will care nothing for any 


accusation made against him, however hard it may be for 


him to disprove it. She gives the letter to Flossie to post, 
and Flossie loses it. Now comes the capital blot upon the 


story. Since Leland’s disappearance, a rich but ungainly and | 


unlovable suitor for Barbara’s hand has presented himself in the 
person of a Mr. Penruth. Mrs. Trevornock, who has always had 


wild dreams of ambition for Barbara’s future, greatly deplores the | 


engagement to Leland as soon as Penruth’s attentions to Barbara 
become marked; and she and Flossie agree between them to say 
nothing about the loss of Barbara’s letter. This is most startling, 
the more so because neither of them ever appears to be fully conscious 
of the utter baseness of this extraordinary proceeding. In fact, it 
may be safely said that the thing as represented is impossible. 
Any one of Miss Braddon’s wicked heroines of older days might 
have done such a thing without creating any surprise in a reader’s 
mind; but it is altogether monstrous to represent it as being done 
by such people as Mrs. Trevornock and Flossie. But supposing 

t this impossibility was necessary, which it obviously was not, 
for the plot of the story, even then the course of after events is still 
incomprehensible. Letters—even love-letters—have been known 
to get lost or mislaid t transitu, and a girl of Barbara’s tempera- 
ment, with a full belief in her lover, would surely have given him 
another chance, instead of assuming at once that he had received 
her letter and had thought fit to leave it unanswered. However, 
if she had done this there might have been difficulties in the way 
of her marrying Mr. Penruth in order to secure comfort for her 


’ now invalid mother ; and in that case the story would have stopped _ 


short. 

She does Mr. Penruth; and the description of her 
burying Leland’s letters to her on the morning of the wedding- 
day has considerable force and feeling. They go abroad, and she 
eomes back listless and weary to her “gilded cage” in Cornwall. 
Here the story takesa new departure, and becomes less pleasant in 
tone. We are introduced to another set of characters, one of 
whom is a variant upon the old wicked heroines to whom we have 
referred. She is a woman of low birth and instincts, secretly 
married to Penruth’s younger brother and heir, but passing under 
an assumed name as his mistress. The great ambition of her life 
is of course that her husband should succeed Penruth as the 
master of the estate ; and it not unnaturally occurs to her that, as 
far as she is concerned, it would be desirable that Penruth should 
die childless. The experienced novel reader, when he hears that 
this notion has come into her mind, knows pretty well what he 
has to expect. The younger brother's wife manages to get engaged 
as a servant at Penruth’s house, and Penruth is soon afterwards 
attacked with the malady which carried off his father before him 
—heart-disease. There is one scene, where Mark, the younger 
brother, has convinced himself against his will of what is going on, 
which is not without power. He has faced his wife, and told her 
that facts accuse her:— 

“What facts? Whocan say that I evertampered with poison? Who 
ean show that I ever bought poison ?” 

“No need to buy the poison that grows in all our 7 A few young 
foxglove leaves were all you wanted for your work. Will you go quietly, 


or shall { tell Dickson to put you out, or send one of the men for a con- 
stable?” 

“Do you mean it? Do you mean that you can stand there, and in cold 
blood accuse vour wife—your honest wedded wite—of being— ” 

The white lips faltered. Audacity was this woman's strong point, but 
there was a limit even to her daring. 

“A secret poisoner. Yes, that is what I know you to be.” 

“Tfany one has tried to poison your brother, it must be his wife. She 
wants to get rid of him, that she may go back tu her old sweetheart. That 
ought to be clear enough even to a fool like you. Didn’t I see those two 
plotting together a month ago, and isn’t he here now to see how their plot 
works? Easy enough for him to tind out what the poison was, when it 
was he and she that gave it. I suppose he means to give an extra dose 
presently, under pretence of curing your brother. It’s a deep-laid scheme, 
Mark ; but if you weren't a fuol you'd see through it as easy as I can.” 

“ Are you going, or shall I send for the constable ? ” 

“Tam going. {ff drop down dead on the way, my death shall lie at 

our door.” 
ee Your life has lain at my door, and has been a heavy load for me to 
ar! 

* You would not shed atear, I suppose, if you were to hear of my death ? ” 

- Sey one. I should thank God tor having removed a monster from the 
earth.” 

“My children!” she cried, turning upon him suddenly like a tigress. 
“ My three bonny boys! What is to become of them ? ” 

“They will be taken care of ; you necd have no fear for them; they 
| have done no wrong.” 


We do not propose to tell our readers the precise manner—in- 
genious enough—in which the impending catastrophe has been 
averted, or how things end, not indeed happily, but less badly 
than might have been expected. We lay down the novel having 
| been interested in the plot, though it is composed of materials old 
enough, and feeling a certain regret that a writer who here and 
there gives indications of being capable of better things should 
never have attempted them. On the other hand, it may be sup- 
posed, no doubt, that by this time Miss Braddon knows accurately 
enough what are the wishes and tastes of her public. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ABROAD.* 


YELECTIONS from some lively descriptive letters furnished to 
the Melbourne Argus during a grand tour of the globe fill this 
pleasant volume. The writer isa quick observer of details, a toler- 
able humourist, and master of a crisp and nimble style. He seldom 
goes too far in the fashion which seems obligatory for travelling 
Special Correspondents, of affecting an innocent self-depreciatory 
| kind of egotism which is nowadays deemed amusing. As a com- 
| panion for a fireside visit to some of the Japanese and Chinese 
commercial cities, and thence by Singapore to the Dutch posses- 
sions in Java, and to the northern and eastern shores of our Aus- 
tralasian dominion, he will do very well. He surveys many exotic 
varieties of human life ina spirit free from censorious bigotry, 
though he has a great spite against the Dutch because they get 
money out of their colonial plantations. To his fancy, an ideal 
prehistoric civilization of the Eastern Asiatic islands is a charmin 
vision, which the intrusion of European greediness and poor. 
dulness has dispelled. He is in general inclined to be rather 
sceptical of the presumed advantages even of our own social life 
and institutions, compared with the cheaper and simpler comfort 
of the alert and cheerful Japanese. But this we may pardon in a 
colonial English journalist who was going home from Osaca to 
Melbourne, having bidden a long farewell to London and Paris. 

It was just three years ago that Mr. Hingston, after visiting 
India, Europe, and North America, crossed the Pacific to the 
Mikado’s insular kingdom. Plenty of sight-seeing was ready for 
him on arriving in the great city of Tokio, which till lately we 
called Yedo; in Kioto, the ancient sacred capital; and in 
Osaca, an Asiatic Paris for its bustle of gaieties and light in- 
dustries, an inland town of many quays and bridges seated amidst 
confluent rivers. To be sure, we have read many former travellers’ 
| accounts of these cities, of their entertaining fashions and manners 
of living. But this author's frank enjoyment of their novelty is 
still contagious, while his predilection for the Japanese people 
affords a sympathetic pleasure to the benevolent reader. That 
country and its inhabitants are put in such a light that our sense 
of moral and physical harmony is gently gratified by it. “ Know’st 
thou the land” of such a bright exhilarating climate and delightful 
verdant scenery, with such a robust, active, merry, patient, good- 
humoured, polite, and courteous folk? They feed on fish and rice, 
with sips of tea and whifls of tobacco, but do the work of horses 
and take it all in fun. Who would not like to live among the 
Japs? The “Australian Abroad,’ for his part, when he had 
compassed sea and land the whole world round, though it was in 
winter that he visited that country, at the fag-end of all terrestrial 
continents, was quite sorry to leave it. 

After navigating the so-called Inland Sea, the sounds and 
channels between the Japanese Islands, where he narrowly escaped 
a midnight shipwreck, and touching at Nagasaki to express his 
dislike of the Dutch, our grand tourist ran over to Shanghai. His 
childlike pleasure in recognizing the original ‘ype of the familiar 
gable-rooted tea-house, with its zigzag wooden bridge of “= 
| high over the surrounding pond or canal, depicted on the old 
willow-pattern plate, was an agreeable Chinese experience. But on 
| seeing a little more of China, going up from Hongkong to Canton, 
| he felt a humane concern for the depressed condition of its multi- 
tudinous population, miserably overcrowded, vilely lodged, clothed, 


* The Australian Abroad: Branches from the Muin Routes Round the 
| World. By James Hingston. » London : Sumpson Low & Co. 
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and fed, toiling in hopeless drudgery, uncheered by a ray of 
mental light. This pittfal state of ie town population met the 
visitor's eye as he rambled through a dizzy labyrinth: of close and 
squalid lanes, escorted by Ah Kum, a humbug of a guide, who 
wore a costly gold watch, and refused to walk, sitting aloft in a 

quin. Life on the river at Canton seemed to Mr. Hingston 
much less unhappy ; for he was placed there in charge of clever 
Susan, an engaging and obliging boatwoman, who embarked him 
with her own floating household, and carried him to scenes of 
amusement. There is doubtless a frightful abyss of pauperism and 
of desperate criminality underneath the highly conventional struc- 
ture of Chinese social order and civility ; but Mr. Hingston’s view 
of it was superficial, and he does not seem to have studied the 
matter. His references to historical and statistical particulars are 
frequently incorrect, as in the dates of the British wars with China, 
and in the amazing estimate—perhaps, indeed, a printer's accidental 
error of numeration—which makes Shanghai command a plain of 
extent —_ equal to all the Old World. The political and mili- 
tary strength of the Chinese Empire seems, moreover, to be consi- 
derably underrated by this Melbourne journalist. 

His view of the French settlement at Saigon, in Annam or 
Cochin China, is simply contemptuous; but when he gets into 
Dutch India, with a vehement: prejudice against the nine- 
teenth-century Hollander, we may look out for harsher scolding. 
It is no business of ours to plead the case in defence; but Mr. 
Hingston entirely fails ur neglects to bring forward any substan- 
tial proofs of his severe indictment against our Dutch neigh- 
bours. Their colonial administration is likely to have its 
faults; but he does not show us, distinctly and certainly, what 
those faults are. No instances of direct oppression seem to have 
come to his knowledge, from one end to the other of his journeys 
through Sunda and Java, among some eighteen millions, as he 
says, of hard-working natives employed mostly on Dutch Govern- 
ment plantations. It is probable that their economic and indus- 
trial condition might be found to bear more resemblance to that 
of Bengalee opium-growers on Government account than to a 
positively enslaved class, such as formerly existed in the Span- 
ish American colonies, The evidences of skilful management 
and of great material prosperity in the Dutch East Indies 
from the production of coffee, sugar, rice, and a variety of spices, 
making a trade by which the State gains several millions sterling a 
year, do not appear so very shocking. These lucrative agricultural 
operations, carried on in a strict and systematic manner, are de- 
scribed as taking up the entire available soil of Java, so far as the 
traveller saw, with little pasture for cattle. The native labour, 
which is here plentiful and efficient, requiring no importation of 
negroes or coolies, is superintended by about five thousand Euro- 
peans, who individually stay but a few years in that exhausting 
climate. Is Mr. Hingston sure that so large a native popu- 
lation would be able to find a tolerable subsistence without this 
European direction? He reproaches the Dutch, somewhat in- 
consistently, for not building churches and schools to teach 
the Javanese the ways of Western Christendom, and the next 
moment, for having allowed the “religion, art, and learning” 
of the native race to perish by a yet more culpable neglect. A 
more correct ethnology woul rhaps have informed him that 
the ancient and powerful nationality, whatever it was, to which 
belonged the stupendous extant monuments of Buddhist architec- 
ture and sculpture, is not identical with the population now 
under the charge of the Dutch rulers of Java. It is but reason- 
able, however, om behalf of the general interests of historical 
science and comparative art, that the Netherlands Government 
should take order for the preservation, if not the further ex- 
ploration, of these seldom visited remains of antiquity. We are 
obliged to Mr. Hingston for calling attention to the subject. 

His testimony is the more opportune just now, when our 
learned societies have recently been furnished by Mr. William 
Simpson, the artist of the Zl/ustrated London News, with minute 
descriptions and drawings of the Buddhist topes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jellalabad. It is “a far cry,” indeed, from there to 
Javea; but Mr. James Fergusson, in his History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture (p. 637), suggests that the Buddhist colonists 
of that remote island came down the Indus, and sailed round the 
south of India and Ceylon, instead of from the valley of the 
Ganges. He would lay much stress on a precise comparison of 
the Gandhara monastery buildings, on the north-west Punjaub 
frontier, with the amazing structure of Boro Buddor, which Mr. 
Hingston chooses to call “ Boer Buddha,” in the interior of Java. 
This is, in fact, a tope or dagoba—that is to say, a shrine for some 
Buddhist relics. We gladly join the “ Australian Abroad ” when he 
leaves Bantam and Batavia to their Dutch owners, and makes 
a pilgrimage to that magnificent temple which Sir Stamford 
Ratiles declared to be more wonderful than the Pyramids of Egypt. 
It was in the brief time of the English Governor of Java, during 
our war with Napoleon, that “ Boer Buddha” was cleared of the 
tangled and luxuriant vegetation which had been for ages both con- 
cealing and slowly destroying its beauties of structure and of de- 
coration. A view of the temple is presented in the frontispiece to 
this volume. It consists of a solid artificial mound, square in form 
at the base, where it measures 350 feet on each side, and rising 
200 feet in height, with eight terraces receding in the ascent, the 
uppermost three being circular instead of square, but the whole 
covered with tine stone masonry, and sustaining nearly five hun- 
dred stone buildings, cells or shrines of diverse orders, containing 
statues of the seated god; and all the stonework is sculptured in 

relief with an infinite vatiety of groups and figures. Mr. 


Hingston seems not to be aware that the Dutch Government and 
the Batavian Society of Arts and Sciences have published very 
elaborate and costly works of research, to which references are given 
by Mr. Fergusson, concerning this prodigious monument of Buddhist 
art. Itis likely enough that thecorrespondence of style, and perhaps, 
if it were fully interpreted, of symbolic meaning, in the artistic and 
historic preaching of the same creed by nations so distant from each 
other, might yield valuable instruction. Thereading and copying 
of the “ Boer Buddha” sculptures would bea task like deciphering 
some vast library of forgotten writings; there are a dozen figures, 
still clearly defined, in a space of two feet square. Mr. Hingston, 
who loves the language of exaggeration, declares that, compared 
with this building, the work of every modern architect “is as the 
squeak of a rat to the roar of a lion.” He says the same, indeed, 
of the Taj Mahal at Agra and the Kootub Minar at Delhi. The 
Buddhists, in his judgment, being a third of the human race, 
should have something to say for their religion, Not that the 
“ Australian Abroad” knows much of its doctrines, or of their 
past effects, which have been debilitating, upon the East Asiatic 
nations. He only thinks that its Javanese and other votaries 
must have had “an inner beauty in their lives,” judging from 
these “outward and visible signs of it.” It is not safe, however, 
to rely on the presumed sacred motive of sumptuous and ostenta- 
tious temple-building, in any style of art, whether for Christian, 
Mussulman, or some fantastic heathen worship. 

Other Buddhist remains in Java are also visited. The temple of 
Moendoet, near that of “ Boer Buddha,” contains three colossal female 
figures of stone. The central statue, one of “a goddess sitting and 
counting her fingers,” is eighteen feet high, and may “ challenge 
the works of all sculptors, ancient and modern.” This is Mr. 
Hingston’s description of it; but Colonel Yule, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1862, makes it a nearly naked 
statue of Buddha, eleven feet high; and the two attendant 
figures are thought to be Vishnu and Siva, indicating a com- 
promise between Buddhism and Hinduism. The external sculp- 
ture is copied, in part, from a cave temple at Karli, between 
Bombay and Poona. At Prambaran or Brambanan are the 
ruins of three temples, which seem to have been planned and 
adorned like that of “Boer Buddha,” though of smaller dimen- 
sions. Two lines of railroad, one from Batavia to Buitenzo 
the other from the port of Samarang to inland native towns call 
Soerakajarta and Djockjakarta, which names are shortened into 
Solo and Jockio, give access to the interior of Java from its north 
coast, The author found it easy by these means to visit the petty 
mock courts of a native En:peror and Sultan, who are pensioned 
off by the Dutch Government, and are permitted to keep a few 
soldiers, as well as pet lions and tigers. He was enchanted with 
the rich loveliness of tropical scenery, and was pleased to verify by 
actual experiment the disproof of the alleged poisonous influence 
of the Upas tree, showing with a lucifer match that it is the earth 
below the suspected tree which emits carbonic acid gas fatal to a 
sleeper on the ground. . 

Departing from Java by a steamer which then began monthly 
running to North Australia, in order to visit the remote coloniat 
settlements about Port Darwin and the shores of Torres Straits 
near Cape York, the returning Australian journalist was no longer 
“abroad.” His account of those struggling North-coast settlements, 
Palmerston and Somerset, which belong, curiously enough, to the 
territorial jurisdiction of South Australia, is not very encouraging ; 
their goldtields are a failure, and the places only exist as Govern- 
ment posts and telegraph stations. Mr. Hingston ekes out his 
volume with narratives of hasty visits to Sydney and Ade- 
laide, and several chapters of a tour through New Zealand. He 
contrives to be generally entertaining; but there is little for him 
to add to previous information regarding our Australasian 
colonies. 


RIBOT’S CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PSYCHOLOGY.* 


Se: present condition of philosophy in France, if it cannot be 
called flourishing, may at least be spoken of as nepeel. The 
orthodox followers of Cousin and the Scotch philosophers do not 
indeed appear to exert much influence, notwithstanding the prestige 
iven them by their official position. On the other hand, a great 
eal of activity is manifest outside the ranks of the authorized 
school. Some small part of this vitality isexpended in the pro- 
duction of independent or partially independent systems of thought, 
among which the writings of M. Rénouvier stand pre-eminent. 
By far the larger portion of this philosophic industry, however, is. 
devoted to the selective assimilation of the best contemporary 
foreign work. A number of writers have distinguished them-- 
selves by a careful critical estimate of the leading English 
and German thinkers. A glance at the Revwe Philosophique, 
so ably conducted by M. Ribot, will show how eagerly the 
French mind seizes and Rg er whatever is new and — 
ficant in the philosophical literature of their countries, The 
side of philosophical work which seems most powerfully to 
attract the French student is modern psychology conceived as 
& positive science, and as based on biological data. M. Taine’s 
brilliant work, De ['Intelligence, gave ample proof of a close 
study of the newest researches in what may conveniently be 
called physiological psychology. But the writer who has most 
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signalized himself in this work of critical exposition of foreign 
work is M. Ribot. This author has shown himself capable of 
iginal speculation in his striking little work on Heredity, But 
for the most part he has laid himself out to master and expound 
the recent developments of psychological research in England and 
Germany. His work on contemporary English psychology, the 
value of which as an exposition is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that the English version is frequently used by our younger students 
as an introduction to the subject, illustrated at once his power of 
seizing the central ideas of a writer, and his critical acumen. He 
has now supplemented this work by a volume on contemporary 
psychology. It is probable that this is a subject very 

little known to English students of psychology. It is true that 
Mr. Sully in his volume of essays, and in the pages of Mind, has 
iven a 8 of all the principal lines of investigation here traced 

M. Ribot. But these detached papers leave ample room for a 
full and connected exposition of this department of psychological 
work, Hence M. Ribot’s book ought, one should suppose, to at- 
tract considerable attention in England. 

. In an introduction, which is pitched perhaps in a rather high 
key, M. Ribot shows how thoroughly he sympathizes with the in- 

tual movements which he is about to describe. This intro- 
duction is, in truth, a very confident shout of defiance directed to 
the orthodox camp. The old psychology, by which term M. Ribot 
means both a metaphysical and a purely subjective psychology, 
has, according to him, amply proved its incompetence. M. Ribot 
seems dis to go almost as far as Dr. Maudsley in his contempt 
for the introspective study of mind, which, he says, cannot 
shaped into a scientific method. Allinterpretation, all explanation 
of mind, must come, according to our author, frum the region of 
biological law. He ridicules the way in which certain members 
of the introspective school coquet with the new physiological 
method. “Their concessions save nothing. However sincere they 
may be in their intentions, as a matter of fact these are not 
carried out. As soon as they put their hand to the task the taste 
for pure speculation seizes them again. Lesides, no attempt to 
reform that which is radically false can be effective, and the old 
psychology is a bastard conception, which is destined to perish by 
the contradictions which it includes.” It is possible that others 
besides the French chair-philosophers will feel this introduction to 
be a little too strong. We venture to predict that for a long time to 
«come recourse will be had to the old-fashioned introspective way in 
the higher branches of psychology. The laws of our more complex 
intellectual and emotional life cannot yet be reached from the 
physiological side. Much may, no doubt, be done by an objective 
study of mind in its collective manifestations in national life, &c., 
but there will still remain many difficult problems of analysis, the 
solution of which requires, before anything else, a tine introspective 
insight. 

How small is the mental territory to which the physiological 
method is as yet applicable is strikingly illustrated by M. Ribot’s 

resent account of the German physiological psychologists. 
The stress of their efforts has been directed to the problems 
attaching to sensation and sensuous perception. What are the 
precise physiological conditions of sensation; out of what ele- 
mentary processes do our seemingly simple sensations arise; how 
is the element of inference in sensuous perception determined ; 
how far can sensibility be measured objectively—that is to say, as 
a function of physical processes ?—these are the sort of inquiries 
with which German workers have busied themselves. The value 
of these labours, carried on almost exclusively by trained physi- 
ologists, is placed very high by M. Ribot, and justly so. Yor, as 
he says, these workers have succeeded in introducing into psycho- 
something like physical experiment. Yet, while fully recog- 
nizing the great utility of these researches, we should do well not 
to ignore their limited range. M. Ribot seems disposed in this 
volume to place the work of the Germans above that of English 
ychologists like Professor Bain, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and 
fiz. G. H. Lewes. He speaks of Exglish psychology rather 
too loosely as a descriptive rather than an explanatory science. 
But, in truth, all the writers named above, more especially 
the last, have distinctly aimed at that kind of physiological 
interpretation which M. Ribot so greatly commends in the 
Germans. The determination of the relative scientific value 
of contemporary English and German psychology turns mainly 
on the question how far the method of objective experimenta- 
tion is paar to mental phenomena, and whether it is 
likely to yield any results of a large and general character worth 
to take rank among laws of mind. So far, we think, and M. 
Ribot seems inclined to agree with us, these researches, though 
full of interest and throwing a flood of light on the cireumscribed 
region of phenomena with which they are directly concerned, have 
failed to furnish any such widegeneralizations, Itis doubtful indeed 
whether the conclusion which most closely resembles a comprehen- 
sive induction—namely, Fechner’s law, to be spoken of presently— 
is universally valid even in the regicn of sensory stimulation. This 
being so, it seems rash as yet to underrate the old methods of 
psychological inquiry, improved as they have been of late by the 
addition of strictly objective investigations in animal psychology, 
the comparative psychology of races, &c. 

The group of investigations of which M. Ribot here gives an 
account, are not, as he remarks, closely connected by any common 
underlying principle corresponding to that of association in 
English psychology. They have been carried out mainly by 
physiologists, the nature of whose special studies has compelled 
them from time to time to enter the territory of pyschological pro- 


blems. Thus they have so much in common that they set out 
from the experimental sciences as their starting-point, and adopt a 
certain positive fashion of treating psychological questions, One of 
the main branches of this German psychological investigation has 
been the attempt to give quantitative precision to mental pheno- 
mena, to measure sensibility and its variations. The impulse to 
this kind of research seems to haye been given by the meta- 
physician Herbart, who, adopting a strictly @ priort and meta- 
physical method, endeavoured to find a mathematical expression 
for all mental processes conceived as the manifestations of certain 
fundamental opposing forces. Accordingly M. Ribot commences 
his exposition by a brief account of Herbart’s curious mathematical 
psychology. It is no doubt in its method sufficiently unlike the 
genuinely scientific work of later positive workers, but it deserves 
to be studied in this connexion as showing how the German 
mind has been carried forward in the endeavour to bring psycho- 
logy up to the level of the physical sciences in respect of 
quantitative exactness. From Herbart M. Ribot passes to that 
particular development of his doctrine known as ethnographic 
psychology ( Vélkerpsychologie). After this he gives us a sketch 
of Beneke’s psychology, and then comes to his principal subject— 
namely, the psychology of the physiologists. We do not much like 
this arrangement of material. If there was any need of dealing 
with Beneke’s psychology in this place—and it seems to have no 
bearing on M. Ribot’s main subject—it should, we fancy, have been 
taken immediately after Herbart’s system, while the comparative 
psychology of the race, based as it is on a properly objective 
method and being still in its infancy, might with advantage have 
been given after the physiological psychology. 

The psychological question which the German physiologists first 
began to handle is the genesis of our space-perceptions, and more 
particularly the visual perception of direction, distance, unity of 
object, &c. The dispute carried on between the two parties named 
by Helmholtz the Nativists and Empiricists has to do with a pro- 
perly scientific question—namely, the way in which these space- 

eptions manifest themselves as phenomena in time. It does 
not, strictly speaking, touch the Kantian problem of the ultimate origin 
of the notion of space. The writer who shaped the question was the 
celebrated physiologist, Johannes Miiller, who was no doubt largely 
influenced - Kant’s conception of space asa subjective form of 
sensuous perception. M. Ribot furnishes an interesting account of 
this dispute, a sketch of which appeared in Mind, the beginning 
of last year, giving special prominence to Lotzes’ ingenious doc- 
trine of local signs. The arguments of the Empiricists appear to 
M. Ribot as they do to ourselves by far the more convincing. Yet 
the writer fully sees the difficulties which beset the question both 
in the limitations of objective experiment, and in the impossibility 
of separating the elements of immediate original sensation and 
acquired inference by an introspective analysis of our per- 
ceptions. 

After sketching the history of the space-question in Germany, M. 
Ribot expounds the psycho-physics of Fechner. He gives a very 
clear and intelligible statement of Fechner’s law of stimulation, 
namely, that when the stimulus increases in arithmetical pro- 
gression, the sensation (as measured by the smallest perceptible 
ages only increases in geometrical progression, that is 
to say, by some constant fraction. He further appends a 
valuable account of the criticisms which echner’s doc- 
trines have called forth. Fechner assumes that the peculiar 
numerical ratio just described applies to the relation be- 
tween the physiological and the psychical process, That is to 
say, he conceives the nervous process to increase in the same 
proportion as the stimulus or external physical process, while the 
mental process fails to increase in the same degree. Fechner’s 
critics, however, make out a good case for the supposition that this 
falling off takes place in the nervous process. The arguments of 
Delbceuf on this point, going to show that owing to a law of ner- 
vous fatigue increase of stimulus produces less and less physiologi- 
cal effect, seems to us to be especially interesting and valuable. 

The rest of M. Ribot’s volume is taken up by a very full exposi- 
tion of Wundt’s system of physiological psychology, following the 
order of that writer's last work, Grundziige der physiologischen 
Psychologie, and by an account of the experimental inquiries into 
the duration of mental processes, where again our author follows 
Wundt’s exposition. There is something unsatisfactory in this 
way of treating the subject—partly by topic, partly by book. 
Thus M. Ribot is compelled to take a good slice out of 
Wundt’s work when dealing with the space-question, and again 
when treating of the investigation of the duration of mental 
processes. This want of a simple method of presenting the 
subject seems the less excusable as much of Wundt’s work, 
though called a ysiological psychology, is not based on objective 
methods at all, but is largely speculative. If M. Ribot had 
wished to give his readers an idea of the full scope of 
the new psychology in Germany, he might with advantage 
have added a précis of Wundt’s work by way of an appendix. 
We are fully aware of the difficulties of giving an orderly account 
of a number of detached and fragmentary investigations like 
those here dealt with; but we think a greater appearance of syste- 
matic plan might easily have been secured. It strikes us, further, 
that M. Ribot would have done well to incorporate some of the 
results of Helmholtz’s researches into the conditions of visual 
perception as illustrated in the phenomena of chromatic contrast, 
&c. Helmholtz’s great work on physiological optics contains 
something like a complete doctrine of sensuous perception; and 
this is by no means the least valuable contribution of German 
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hysiologists to the new psychology. It may be added that, if 

i Ribot here and there fails to hit on the best arrangement of 
his material, his style, by its great perspicuity, does much to make 
up for this defect. The young student of peychology cannot do 
better than take M. Ribot for his guide. He is fully master of 
his subject, and he thoroughly understands the art of setting 
forth the ideas which he has acquired. 


DUNCKER’S HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY.—VOL. IIL.* 


¢ hp opinion which we expressed (February 16, 1878) on 
the first and second volumes of Professor Max Duncker’s 
History of Antiquity applies with equal justice to the third. Mr. 
Abbott has not spent his time on a profitless task, and he has cer- 
tainly succeeded in presenting the book to English readers in an 
almost faultless English dress. There are perhaps not more than 
two or three sentences in this volume which we could wish to have 
altered, and in these the flaw would be removed by a slight 
transposition of words, The antecedent and the relative are 
awkwardly separated in the following sentence :—“ Esarhaddon 
undertook to subjugate Syria again to the dominion of Assyria, 
which his father had given up after raising the siege of Jerusalem.” 
A translation which is open to no severer criticism than this is 
almost perfect. Of the work itself we may say again, as we said 
before, that it is one from every part of which the student may 
learn much, For Professor Max Duncker the history of the world 
exhibits an organic unity; and, although all the parts are by no 
means of the same importance, there is still no portion which can 
be profitably studied without reference to any others, and none 
which will not repay the labour which may be bestowed upon it. 
Tn the present volume he traces the long series of causes which 
after the fall of the Babylonish empire raised Persia to its over- 
whelming predominance in the ancient Eastern world; and in 
tracing them he takes care to point out the links which connect 
these causes with the conditions of thought and belief in the Aryan 
world of modern Europe. Even the Semitic kingdoms, which may 
be said never to have known any law beyond the will of a despot, 
may teach us lessons which we cannot atford altogether to despise ; 
but when these empires come into contact with communities like 
those of the Greek subjects of the later Lydian kings, or again like 
those of the Jews, we see how far-reaching the effects may be, and 
we may feel ourselves justified in discerning through all of them the 
working of a wisdom higher than that of man. There is the more 
need of insisting on this because the most valuable of 
this volume may seem at a first glance to point to a different 
conclusion. The ritual and practice of the surrounding nations 
determined, in Professor Max Duncker’s opinion, the development 
of Judaic monotheism ; and the highest convictions of the Hebrew 
prophets were forced home to them by the horrible evils which 
characterized the religion of their neighbours, and indeed of their 
own countrymen generally. The idea of an absolutely righteous 
and all-powerful God, whose dominion is the wide universe, was 
awakened in their minds by the frightful results involved in the 
worship of gods whose power was bounded within definite or local 
limits. If on this ground we infer that the growth of religion 
amongst the Jews depended wholly on their own intellectual 
activity to the exclusion of any higher influence, or, to speak 
more plainly, of any Divine direction, we are not more wise than 
if we assert that language was produced by unaided human effort 
because words expressing our highest spiritual conceptions are de- 
rived from roots which at the outset denoted nothing more than 
purely physical notions or wants, 

In a work which is virtually a universal history of the ancient 
world space is a matter of no little consequence; and we might 
therefore be tempted to regret that, even for the purpose of giving 
force and clearness to his arguments, the author should have filled 
so many pages with quotations from the historical and prophetical 
writings of the Old Testament. But the fault may perhaps be 
pardoned when we remember how often works of this kind sin in 
the opposite way by stringing or rather massing facts together 
without the smallest sense of proportion, or without imparting to 
them the feeblest spark of life. From such dry summaries the 
reader may well turn with a feeling of satisfaction to the chapters 
in this volume which show how far the spirit of Hebrew prophecy 
affected the fortunes of the Jewish nation, and how far, in thefurther- 
ance of their own purposes, the pore employed means as to 
the rectitude of which there may ifferences of opinion. That 
after so long a series of incompetent or unfortunate rulers the 
kingdoms of Israel and Judah should be governed at the same 
time by two such monarchs as Azariah or Uzziah and Jero- 
boam II. was a noteworthy coincidence. To all outward appear- 
ance these kings brought back the country to a condition of 
prosperity not below that which it had enjoyed even under David 
or Solomon. Its foreign trade, its internal discipline, its military 
energy, all underwent a marvellous revival; but in neither king- 
dom were there any signs which pointed to anything more than a 
material recovery, while there were many tokens that fatal changes 
for the worse were going on. There was no evidence that either 
in Judah or in Israel a more steady political cohesion could be 
looked for, while there were significant tokens of coming storms in 
the dark clouds discerned on the political horizon by the keen 


* The History of Antiquity. From the German of Professor Max 
Duncker. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Vol. 111. Richard Bentley & Son. 1879. 


instinct of the prophets. In the meantime the energy of these two 
monarchs had restored to their dominions something of their 
ancient splendour ; and the natural effect was a luxuriousness of 
living which ran into a more ostentatious display of the sensuous 
Syrian religion. Samaria more especially became filled with mag- 
nificent palaces, adorned with the utmost extravagance of Eastern 
voluptuousness, and the selfishness of the rich its natural con- 
sequence in a grinding oppression of the poor. Of the nature of 
the ritual which fostered or produced these wretched fruits, it is 
unnecessary to speak more particularly. No reader of the pro- 
phetic books can have failed to form a more or less definite idea 
on this subject. It is enough to say that the dangers which 
threatened the kingdoms of Israel and Judah from the quarter of 
Assyria pointed to the need of an immediate and thorough political 
combination of all the Syrian nations, if the latter were to have 
the least chance in the coming conflict with the lords of Nineveh, 
and that the horrible excesses of Syrian worship, by rousing the 
indignation and giving strength to the protests of the Hebrew 
prophets, rendered this political combination impossible. The im- 
mediate result may have been the downfall of both kingdoms; but 
happily the consequences did not end here. The lessons burnt 
as with a hot iron on the hearts of the prophets kindled in them 
a spiritual conviction which insured the coherence of the Jewish 

ple when the fabric of the old Mosaic polity had been shattered 

y these pitiless invaders. 

That to this cause alone we owe the endurance of the Jewish 
society in its national aspect after the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar is proved by the complete 
disappearance of the Northern kingdom under precisely similar 
circumstances. In the times preceding the establishment of 
the Jewish monarchy Jehovah had been to the descendants of 
Jacob a tribal God, more powerful indeed than the gods of sur- 
rounding nations and more righteous, but nothing more. In devo- 
tion to him they were united as a people, and the geographical 
conditions of their country, which to a “- extent cut them off, 
as Professor Max Duncker puts it, from the life of the maritime 
cities and the life of Damascus and Hamath, fostered this feeling 
of nationality. But the sensual and cruel Syrian worship still had 
a strange attraction for them; and the horrible life which sprang 
from this religion brought home more and more to the minds of 
the few the utter hatefulness of the whole system in the sight of 
the God who had brought their fathers out of the land of t. 
The Syrian gods were entirely sensuous; the God of Israel, 
although ruling the physical world, must not belong to it. No 
human passion must mar the beauty of his holiness; no partiality 
must sully the equality of his justice. This “supernatural point 
of view,” to use the author's words, “ disrobed the idea of God of 
every material element which still adhered to it”; and this idea 
was more and more dissociated from its connexion with a visible 
temple and a sacrificial ritual. “What can the holy and just 
Lord in Heaven care for offerings of food, frankincense, and drink? 
The lips and the heart must be elevated to his greatness, his com- 
mands must be kept, and men must make themselves holy as he is 
holy. The only service of the holy God is a holy and righteous 
life. Sacrifice is not required, but recognition of God, simplicity, 
chastity, and moderation.” In this way the religion of the Pro- 
phets (for by this title we must speak of the scanty minority 
which proclaimed this higher faith) was moulded into the majestic 
form with which it is invested in the words of Isaiah and the 
great teachers who followed him. The advance thus made was 
vast indeed ; but it would have been beyond measure marvellous 
if their discernment of the Divine righteousness had enabled them 
at once to rise to a comprehension of the Divine work in the train- 
ing of mankind regarded as a whole. Even the book of Job (for 
we may fairly take it for granted that this book belongs to an 
earlier age than that of the greater prophets) seemed in its 
final picture to reassert the conclusion which in previous chap- 
ters it had so earnestly opposed; and the prophets, while they 
insisted on the impartial condemnation and punishment of all 
sinners, insisted not less positively on the consummation of the 
Divine judgments during the present life. The theory may not 
have taken a very definite shape in their minds, and the circum- 
stances under which it was framed left room for a certain amount 
of inconsistency of which they might remain unconscious; but 
the idea of a recompense for iniquity, to be inflicted visibly in 
the sight of the world, took deep root in their minds. The people 
hankered after the lascivious Syrian worship; and this worship, 
allowing unbounded licence to the ani passions of human 
nature, reduced the notion of religion to the mechanical perform- 
ance of outward acts. It struck, in short, at the very foundations 
of all that deserved the name of religion, and left the soil dead 
for the growth of a purer faith. For such iniquity must there 
not be a sure visitation? Must not the Divine sentence go forth 
against the rulers who kept up such a system, and against the 
psa who played into their hands? As to the instruments to 

used in the execution of this sentence, could they be in doubt? 
Their past history showed that the idolatries of the people had 
interfered with their growth and coherence as a nation, and had 
left them powerless against the attacks of invaders; and now, 
behind and beyond the Syrian kingdoms, which thus far they had 
had most reason to dread, the dark cloud of Assyrian power was 
gathering volume and casting its awful shadow over the land. The 
catastrophe, they saw, could not be averted, although it might 
be delayed, by the repentance of the people ; but whether before 
or after the judgment Jehovah would remain still the righteous and 
merciful God, who desired only that the sinner might turn from 
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his wickedness and live, and the prophets clung to the conviction | 


that even the ruin of the city, the fall of the people, and the 
scattering of the nation, would not interfere with the final resto- 
ration of Israel and the advent of an age of true and just dealing, 
in which the instruments of war should be turned into plough- 
shares and pruning-hooks, and the earth should be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

In these convictions Professor Duncker finds the key to what 
may be called the political action of the prophets. Christian 
teachers, under the assurance that things here are merely tending 


-to their consummation hereafter, are content to assert the laws of 


right action and the ultimate vindication of the divine justice. 
But to such limitations the Hebrew prophets had not yet re- 
conciled themselves, and they vehemently interfered in matters 
which would now be regarded as strictly political. To them it 
was strictly a question of religion whether the government should 
ally itself with Syria or with Egypt ; and, as in the case of Jeremiah, 
the prophet might set his face against the popular alliance and 
insist on submission to an irresistible invader with a pertinacity 
which might draw on him, not altogether without some show of 
justice, the suspicion of deliberate trenson. The first and the para- 
mount need, therefore, was that of a national reformation; and 
after a long series of efforts the prophets, in Professor Duncker’s 
belief, resolved to add a supplementary law to the eccclesiastical 
enactments thus far in use. The true religion could not be found 
in the Levitical Code :— 

The detailed rules for the priests must be removed; a Jaw-book fur the 
laity was required. Tor this purpose the regulations scattered through the 
old books were collected and arranged into a compendium of the require- 
ments which every Israelite had to fulfil. The new conceptions of the 
— must be assimilated to the old regulations, and these brought into 

mony with the deeper views of the prophets. 


The lofty language in which this law was set forth is “ evidence 
of the etfect subsequently exercised by the prophetic mode of con- 
ception and expression”; and its contents pointed also un- 
mistakably in the same direction. Such, he thinks, was the 
origin of the Book of Deuteronomy, in which the prophet fixed 
“the relation of inspired religion to the rites of worship.” In the 
sufferings which fell on the country during the reigns of the later 
kings the priests had, liké the prophets, reason “to regard the faith 
of Jehovah in a more inward manner and plant it more deeply in 
the hearts of the people.” The ritual became thus a bond of union, 
which, far from becoming weaker, gained strength during the 
bitter time of exile; and thus the union between priest and 
—_ was completed in the person of Ezekiel. No prophet had 
declared in more unequivocal terms the universality of the method 
of Divine government and its absolute impartiality; none had 
insisted more earnestly on the indispensableness of inward purity, 
and further, on the etficacy of hearty repentance; but 


his announcements [Professor Duncker urges], are strongly coloured by the 
priestly point of view on which he takes his stand. He m»intains strictly 
the rubrics and customs of worship, the correct offering of sacrifice. It was 
a<omfort to him in his sorrow to imagine, in minute detail, how the Temple 
is to be restored with all its buildings, the land divided among the tribes, 
what was to be allotted to the priests. and what duties would devolve upon 
them, if Jehovah should restore Israel again out of the captivity. 


The foundetions were thus more surely laid of a society which 
returned to its old home with a clear conviction that the life here 
is only a preparation for the life hereafter; and a momentous step 
onwards was gained in the interests of mankind amidst the shift- 
ing and pony elements of the Eastern despotisms which, so long 
ag they last, seem absolutely immovable. 

From the history of these cumbrous and unwieldy empires Pro- 
fessor Duncker turns to notice the strange and mysterious tribes 
who were interposed between the Asiatic and the Kuropean world 
in the desolate regions to the north of the Euxine and the 
Caspian. Here, as elsewhere, his fault lies in the direction 
of too much quotation. The descriptions of their customs and 
modes of life, as given by Herodotus, might have been com- 
pressed into as many sentences as they now occupy pages; but 
we must content ourselves with noting his important conclusion 
that the widely extended hordes of Sarmatians, Scoloti, Arimas- 
pians, and others, comprised in the great body of Scythians, were 
Aryans in speech and descent. Sweeping away the arbitrary ex- 
planations of Greek writers, who saw in the Arimaspians men 
with one eye in the middle of their faces, Professor Duncker 
discerns in their name the old Aryan atryamagpa, or the men who 
have obedient horses. In the name of the three progenitors of the 
Scoloti, Lipoxais and his brothers, he finds the Aryan Kshaya, or 
prince; and in the story told about them he sees a repetition of 
the myth of Mithra, Thraétana, and Keregagpa. The Paralate 
are the paradhata, the advanced, or the pararata, or leaders. 
“ Tabiti, the name of the goddess of the Hearth, means in Aryan 
‘ the burning,’ ‘ the illuminating’; just as the name of the deity, 
Oitosyrus (perhaps vita-gura, strong with the bow), reappears in 
the Persian name Artasyrus.” Many of the geographical names 

ield, he thinks, the same results, “The names of the rivers 

‘anais and Borysthenes, vourugtana, would mean in old Aryan 
the ‘ outstretched’ and ‘ having a broad strand.’” If it be so, 
the conclusion follows that these tribes “must have sepa- 
rated themselves from the community of the Aryans before 
the eastern brauch were in ion of the Punjab, and the middle 
branch in possession of Iran, and there arrived at the religious 
conceptions expressed in the hymns of the Rig Veda, and in the 
creed of Iran, as it existed before Zarathustra.” In two excelient 
chapters on Lydian history, Professor Duncker points out the real 


position of the Lydian kings in reference to the Greek settlements 
which cut them off from the sea, and the full extent of the conse- 
quences involved in that which the Greeks themselves chose to 
call the conquest of Ionia. His argument brings out into rather 
strong relief the inherent and, it would seem, the incurable vices 
of the Greek political character. We can only add that he makes 
a strong effort to retain as historical the Herodotean narrative of 
the interview between Croesus and Solon, his contention being that 
this interview took place in the last year of Solon’s life. There 
are not a few, perhaps, who will regret that the evidence in sup- 
port of this plea is so weak as to have practically no value, 


IN THE SWEET SPRING-TIME.*® 


i ye author, in describing the heroine on a certain afternoon, 
says that ‘the slumberous part of her nature had asserted 
itself.” When we came to this passage—and we were well on in 
the third volume before we reached it—we felt how accurately it 
described the state in which we had been ever since we had taken 
up Mrs. Macquoid’s novel. As we reached the last page, and our 
tired eyes closed, and the book dropped out of our weary hands, 
we felt that we might cry out with bottom the Weaver, “ I have 
had a most rare vision. I have had a dream, past the wit of man 
to say what dream it was.” How, indeed, can we tell what this 
most rare vision has been? The author has through three long 
volumes attempted to describe nature; but we are scarcely bold 
enough to venture to describe her descriptions. We had not read 
far in the book before we saw where our chief difficulty would 
lie; and we at once began to take notes, so that we might be able 
to follow her in her “ word-painutings.” We began by doing our best 
to get before usa clear picture of the heroine, Martha Burridge. 
“Stay!” our lady readers will at once exclaim. “Surely you 
must be mistaken. No heroine for many a long day has answered 
to the name of Martha. They are all Mauds, and Ethels, and 
Gwendolines.” We hasten to admit that in one way Martha is 
not the heroine, as she does not marry the hero. For him a 
Gyneth is provided ; and Gyneth is a name which no heroine'’need 
be ashamed to bear. But Martha does well enough, even in 
the present refined day, for a poor girl who dies towards the 


close of the third volume of a broken heart and a ducking - 


in the sea, and so makes way for her happier rival. Still, 
though she has that untimely end, yet it is on ce that the chief 
interest of the story rests. ‘I'he reader has a secret hope that after 
all it will turn out that her fate is happier than her name and her 
nature seemed to denote. We, at all events, observed her from 
the first much more carefully than we did her rival Gyneth. Cer- 
tainly we were not a little struck by the colour of her eyes. 
Gyneth had merely liquid dark eyes, velvet-like eyes, eyes in which 
different emotions seemed to call out different hues in the green- 
grey ring round the pupil. Such eyes are not to be despised in 
themselves ; but most certainly they are not the eyes of one who is 
to play the leading part ina long story. When compared with 
Martba’s they are almost insignificant. For hers were “ singularly 
green.” At one time they had in them dry intenseness, and then 
in a moment it had fled, and they were full of soft, dark-green 
light. Two pages later they were sombre with despair. Some- 
times the intenseness and the greenness would seem to be found 
together, forun one occasion we read that they were full of intense 
green light. Whether it was dry intenseness we are not told. 
Later on we are told of her deep green eyes. Then we find that 
the rings below her eyes, which had been purple, were now a dull 
brown. Next they have a depth of sweetness in them, and then a 
gleam of green gold darts from them. A few pages further on, an 
admirer says ‘ Her eyes are so very beautiful, green-gold, and 
sometimes they look black when the pupils dilate.” In the 
third volume we first learn that these green-gold eyes hada golden 
veil of lashes, and that they were dark, glowing eyes, that 
looked almost black with excitement. Her hair was not un- 
worthy of her eyes. It was of a rich deep red, golden at the 
edges, lying in thick straight masses across her forehead. These 
rich red masses of hair, we read in another passage, were much 
too thick to lie flat on her forehead. She had a rich red gold 
crown of ruffled hair. Her face was crowned with a ruddy wealth 
of hair. We like to picture her to ourselves in her best gown, @ 
uryrtle-green silk. As in the mind’s eye we see her green-gold eyes, 
her red-gold hair, and her myrtle-green dress, we have not certainly 
before us what the author calls a whole gawut of glorious colour; 
yet we have, at all events,a green and gold and ruddy wealth. 
Very fine is she also a few days before her death, when “she 
smiled proudly; she was very pale, but she locked royally beauti- 
ful, her eyes full of dark liquid light.” Dark light would sound 
somewhat oddly, were not the two words happily separated by 
liquid, which comes in very well between them. If the reader con- 
siders these descriptions carefully, he will see that, after all, the 
heroine’s beauty might have been set off in the few words in 
which the author hastily sketches a cat. It was, she writes, of 
carrotty appearance with bright green eyes. The old porter to 
whom the cat belonged had yellow-green eyes. Had he been 
oung, rich, and a hero, both he and his cat would no doubt have 
asted of green-gold eyes, full of soft dark liquid light and dry 
intenseness, crowned with a ruddy wealth of hair. 


* In the Sweet Spring-Time : a Love Story. By Katharine S. Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty,” “ Diane,” &c. 3 vols, London: Hurst & Blackett 
1880. 
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Both the heroines were in love with the same hero. and both 
the heroes were in love with the same heroine. Poor Gyneth for 
along time thought her chance was hopeless, and she had good 
reason for her despair. ‘She looked across at Miss Burridge, and 
her last hope faded, shrivelled under the light of those intense 
eyes.” It is not light, but heat, that as a general rule shrivels 
anything up. But who can be rash enough to pretend to say what 
effect might be produced by a pair of eyes such as we have de- 
scribed? She might have taken comfort had she known, as the 
yeader does, that her rival had taken to shivering without any 
sufficient reason. Yet, on the other hand, one day when the air was 
warm, it had seemed to Gyneth, too, that there was a shiver in 
the scene, and a strange, heart-stirring sob among the pine-trees, 
‘This shiver and this sob were perhaps sufliciently hs pomanag The 
wind, we are told, moved the branches. If she some of the 
alarming experiences of the other heroine, at all events on no 
single occasion did a gasp quiver in her throat; nor had she a 
brother across whose brain, while she herself was lying at death’s 
door, strange powers of divination lightened broadly. She was 
meant to marry, and marry accordingly she does. We, for our 

, could have seen her hanged with much complacency, for we 
were heartily tired of her long before we were allowed to take 
leave of her at “grey old Fulham Church.” And yet there is 
much no doubt in these funny volumes that will charm many a 
romantic reader of the present day. In the first place, a passage 
like the following has such an roe eg of philosophical reflec- 
tion, that we are sure it will be read with pleasure by not a few and 
not be detected as arrant nonsense :— 

When one considers the importance of a man or woman in the scheme of 
creation, compared with that of a cloud, or a tree, of an ocean, or a wind, or 
any mere natural feature, it seems strange that mental atmosphere should 
not have the attributes of the atmosphere of nature; that frost and east 
wind should make themselves felt from one end of our island to the other, 
and yet that a corresponding mental atmosphere should not spread, if not 
from one end of the land to the other, at any rate from one home to another 
in adjacent places. ‘This is a question which has yet to be investigated, for 
that the fact exists sometimes, is beyond dispute. 

The descriptions of scgnery, moreover, are so minute that they will 
excite no small admiration in all who know nothing of nature, and 
who at the same time attach next to no meaning to words. For 
instance, the author describes the sea. It was, she writes, in 
intensely blue beauty. It was framed in by the feathery green of 
the trees overhead. Whero was the sea, we may well inquire, if 
the trees overhead framed it in? But to passon. The sea was 
welding purple and rose, gold and crimson, into sweetest and most 
age harmony—a pearly grey. Welding a few years ago would 
ve struck any one as a curious word to apply to the sea and to 
colours also; but our authors—especially our lady-novelists—are 
so rapidly accustoming us to nonsense that it is really very hard to 
remember that words have any particular meaning of their own. 
Even a live shrimp is too much for our author's control over her 
language. It flits to and fro, we read, like rays of light, trans- 
nt, and seemingly impalpable. A few lines further down it 
omes a bright transparent atom. One of the heroes travels by 
railway ; and, as might be expected, he louks out of the window. 
“He looked overhead. The tleecy white clouds were lying lazily 
along a pale bluish ground, and had a family likeness to the 
fat elms below, there was so little form in them.” Here 
it might be justly thought that our author had reached her 
very tether in nons.nse, with her fleecy clouds on a bluish 
ground, that were like fat elms which have so little form. But 
we are not sure that she does not go beyond even this in 
one or two places. She describes the Thames. It showed a 
ry grey with a rose-coloured reflection of the sunset. 

t was of a luminous grey, with a flame-coloured patches on 
the grey waters. [Before long the stealing grey lost its luminous 
weirdness. In her opening ph sbe tells us that the day 
seemed tired of the dry heat. A little way lower down she says 
that the shocks of corn stood leaning one against another as if 
they too were faint and weary with the long day’s heat. Let us 
be thankful that she does not take us through the whole parish, 
and tell us of the faint and weary look of all things on this day 
that seemed so tired, from the mop-stick and broom-handle that 
leaned as if exhausted against the wall, to the pump-handle that 
bung down wearily towards the ground. 

f Mrs. Macquoid must describe minutely, let her keep 
clear of nature, and find out where her strength really lies. 
She is best at describing a conversation between ladies. She 
rarely forgets to tell her readers how each one looked as 
she spoke. Thus, in the fourth chapter of the second volume 
we have really a very clear picture of all that took place in a 
Scene at the village post-office. The conversation, indeed, we found 
almost impossible to read, but at a glance we could see the various 
— which passed over the heroines as it went on. We were able 
thereby to make some kind of guess at what they said and what was 
said to them. Some amusement can almost be got out of the book 
by thus skimming the opening words of each paragraph. We can 

y ourselves with guessing at the course of the conversation. 

® are like a deaf person in the midst of a group of silly 
chatterers, He can watch their faces, guess at what they are 
talking about, and escape the annoyance of hearing their words. 
Thus, in this chapter, as our eye glanced rapidly along we read, 
“ Martha struggled not to be shy,” “ Martha’s cheeks grew rosy,” 

Gyneth came a little forward,” “Martha tried to harden her- 
self,” “Gyneth smiled,” “ Gyneth spoke hurriedly,” “Martha 
gave her a sidelong glance,” “ Martha's nervous flush deepened,” 

8 eyes dilated,’ “Martha glanced quickly,” “ Martha 


smiled,” “ Martha smiled more easily,” “ Martha laughed,” “ Martha 
reddened,” “ Martha looked at him with a long, suspicious glance,” 
“Martha smiled,” “Martha smiled spite of herself,” “ ha 
smniled and was flushed with pleasure,” “‘ Martha was silent.” We 
are told, moreover, how Gyneth’s sister Louisa sighed, and smiled, 
and looked fretful, and brimmed over with triumph, and laughed 
merrily, This goes on from chapter.to chapter, from book to 
book, and from volume to volume. It is very dull reading, no 
doubt; but it is, at all events, a great deal better than what the 
author calls Nature, and what any one else would call non- 
sense, 

It is, we fear, almost useless to go on, as we do, protesting 
against the floods of fine, but very foolish, words that our novelists 
keep pouring out. The stream never lessens in its volume for all 
our utterances. Against dulness even the gods fight in vain; and 
at the present time dulness is doubly strong, for it has fashion for 
itsally. We can only hope that we may live to see the time when 
the tide shall turn, and when the picturesque rant of the present 
generation of novelists shall have given place to simplicity and 
nature, 


XENOPHON IN MODERN GREEK.* 


=. BLACKIE of Edinburgh is not one of those 
scholars who espouse a theory by halves or swallow a prin- 
ciple otherwise than whole. And nowhere has he shown this 
more energetically than in his advocacy of the practice of teach- 
ing and learning Greek as a living and spoken language. Those 
who have read his papers on Modern Greek, Greek accent, and 
Romaic literature, ‘and glanced at prefaces which he has con- 
tributed to handbooks (with which we are not now concerned, but 
which we can believe to be very valuable in the acquirement of 
modern and colloquial Greek) must have smiled at the sweeping 
way in which the Edinburgh Professor seems to find it impossible 
to aggrandize modern Greek without casting comparative scorn on 
the old. He sets much store by the gain to scholars and students 
of the sacred Scriptures to be derived from the modern language, 
which he pronounces to be identical with that in which St. Paul 
addressed the Athenians on Mars’ Hill; and apparently subordinates 
precision, succinctness, and taste to the questionable advantage of 
mastering a colloquial modern phraseology which, whatever we 
may think of it, we must not call mongrel.or hybrid. Old- 
fashioned scholars, on the other hand, will recall the story of a 
scholar of a quarter of a century ago who went to the opposi 
extreme, and discontinued the study of his Greek Testament 
because he found it corrupted his knowledge of the pure and 
classical Greek ; and to all arguments for the new and compendious 
mode of picking up Greek (not simply for speaking, but with a 
view to its literary use) as young men acquire German, French, 
or Italian for mercantile purposes, by conversation, they are apt 
to rejoin, “ No man having drunk old wine, straightway desireth 
new ; for he saith, the old is better.” As long ago as the roth of 
August, 1867, we reviewed in these pages the lucubrations on 
Homeric questions of a modern Greek in his own tongue, and found 
that his vehicle of language admitted of his describing a Dutch 
nobleman as “O\Aavdds xéuns, and twitting an unknown 
Homeric critic as 6 Kupuos oi8e ris. Yet it would obviously be 
absurd to say that there is no gain derivable from a study of the 
spoken language of to-day, confessedly brought nearer as it has 
been in the last forty years to its normal classicalism for literary 
purposes, whether as regards the ordinary reader and writer or the 
more curious philological student. It is not a fair view of the 
case tu represent our professed scholars as blind to the advantage 
of the study of modern Greek as a help to a more thorough 
understanding of ancient. And fortunately a little translation, 
with a prefatory note, was lately issued by a Professor of 
another Scotch University, Professor Jebb of Glasgow, which 
so judiciously limits and defines the bearings of the question that 
we cannot doubt our readers will be glad to have their attention 
drawn to it. It is unnecessary to say that Professor Jebb is no mere 
worshipper of the dry bones of classical literature, largely versed 
though he is in classical learning, and eminent as is his fame among 
English and European scholars; and it scarcely needs to be 
added that he is not only in theory an accomplished modern 
Hellenist, but is also well acquainted with the best modern Greek 
scholars in their own land. In view of the lately founded Hellenic 
Society, and of the endeavours of the Cambridge classical leaders 
to encourage a wider study of the archeology of Greek literature 
and monuments, it is plain that Professor Jebb is not likely to 
sympathize with an unreasonable opposition to the fullest possible 
utilization of the spoken language ; and it will not be hard to show 
that his recently published work, without much ado in the way of 
ambages et longa exorsa, goes far to point out what may be done 
with it, and is even now being done. 

From Professor Jebb’s “ Prefatory Note,” as he modestly calls it, 
we learn that the modern Greek version of the Third Book of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, which he here prints on parallel pages with 
the original Greek of the famous strategist, was made late in life, 
by one Constantine Bardalachos (1755-1830), many years an 
eminent teacher in the Greek schools of Bucharest, Chios, and 


* The Anabasis of Sesion, Book III. With the Modern Greek 
Version of Constantine Bardalachos, and a Prefatory Note by R. C. Jebb, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose, Publisher to the University. 1879. 
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Odessa. It is part of a complete translation of the Anabasis and 


opedia, much of which suffered shipwreck with its translator, 
when in July 1830 he was lost in the voyage from Odessa to Greece, 
where, after the end of the War of Independence, he purposed to 
spend the remainder of his days. Through the carelessness of 
a pilot the vessel was wrecked in fair weather off Cythnos or 
Thermia, one of the Cyclades; but some of the old man’s papers, 
the Xenophon amongst them, were recovered from the wreck, and 
in 1845 M. Joannes Doumas, a Greek resident in Odessa, published 
the translation, at his own cost for free circulation in the Hellenic 
schools of Greece and Turkey. Professor Jebb owes a copy of it, 
printed at Athens and now rare, as well as the revision of the 
sheets of his sample book, printed from it at Glasgow, to Pro- 
fessor Michael Constantinides; and he remarks that the Greek of 
Bardalachos is substantially that of Koraes, a letter from whom to 
the future translator, urging him to,undertake this very task, and 
dated 1814, is printed by M. Doumas. It is the third book 
of this translation, little altered by M. Constantinides, except 
where here or there a phrase or word might jar on the 
ear of an educated Greek reader, that Professor Jebb 
has printed, primarily for his class of some fifty students 
of modern Greek at the University of Glasgow, with the 
old and new Greek in parallel columns, and no other grammatical 
commentary or apparatus save a couple of detailing “a few 
elementary points of difference between Old and Modern Greek.” 
He holds that, though the literary form of the version needs 
amending in a few details, the language of Bardalachos’s trans- 
lation fairly represents the ordinary current idiom. Can it, then, 
is the question which his tract suggests, be said unreservedly 
that Greek ought to be taught as a living language? “If this 
means that Classical Greek can be taught in such a manner 
that, by the fact of learning it, the student* should be at the 
same time enabled to write and converse in Modern Greek, I can 
only say that, for my part, I should regard with great interest any 
teacher who accomplished so remarkable a feat.” He evidently 
does not believe that aught but confusion could result from an 
attempt to teach classical Greek as if it were identical with the 
living idiom of to-day. He as undoubtedly declines to adopt with 
Professor Blackie the modern pronunciation by accent, which would 
involve in practice the abandonment of Greek verse composition. 
But, in another sense, he has no doubt that Greek ought to be 
taught as a living language; 7.e. while the student can only pick 
up differences of vocabulary by practice in reading, writing, and 
speaking modern Greek, he may have differences of grammar 
inted out to him asa student of Old Greek as he goes along. 
will not hereby immediately or tpso facto learn modern Greek, 
but will be put in the way of learning it, should he desire to do 
20; and, what is more, he will strengthen his interest in classical 
Greek at every step, both by gaining collateral light on special 
pointe, and noting curious links and strains of continuity in the 
istory of the language. 

Professor Jebb’s device for comparing the best form of the modern 
literary language with the normal classicalism of Xenophon shows, 
we think, at every point the superiority of the old, and palpably con- 

the inartistic structure of the new. By practice in reading 
off the version of Bardalachos alongside of the original, after noting 
carefully the two succinct pages of “ elementary — of difference,” 
an observant linguist will get acclimatized, and feel himself little 


more at sea than if he were in Dorsetshire, Lancashire, or Scotland, | 
after a youth spent in cockneyland or a midland county. The 
differences of the Infinitive, for instance, are not grave, e.g. the 
use of an aorist subjunctive with va for iva, or an aorist with an 
indicative after a present; or the alternative use of rd Acyew, 
or rd va A€yn gis in the negative sentence rd Adyew (or Td va 
Aeyy tts) woAAa Bev eivat It is a somewhat more roundabout 
manipulation of the classical future or aorist to substitute for it a 
circumlocutory concatenation of words in which (a, the modern 
abbreviated form of 4é\w, does duty, one while with the infinitive, 
at another with the particle va and the subjunctive aorist. 

modern substitute for perfect and pluperfect makes two verbs ne- 


cessary where one sufficed in classic Greek ; and the imperative 
seems to launch into needless periphrases when the modern Greek 
interlards his discourse with such words as ds =d¢es, interjected, 
it would seem, only to weaken and qualify the force of the 
mood. It takes some time to realize these queer forms of late pre- | 
scription. As regards the pronouns, it strikes us that in the | 

ern Greek there is a great falling off in distinctiveness, and | 
much more need of recourse to special stress in order to mark 
various meanings ; while it is simply a trial to a cultivated ear to 
find such prepositions as ard taking the accusative oftener than the 
genitive; d:a with the accusative instead of the old dative of part 
affected ; eis with the acc. for the old év with the dative; pé for pera, 
with ace. in the sense of “ with,” “ together with”; and a commoner 
use of the prepositions zapa or dwd to denote comparison than of 
the genitive case in classic Greek. The first chapter of the revised 
Bardalachos will suffice to illustrate some salient points of differ- 
ence between Old and New, and it is needless to go further afield to 
find evidence that the teacher of Odessa had a fully competent 
knowledge of his author. If we take up Mr. R. W. Taylor's Third 
Book of the Anabasis (Rivingtons, 1877) we shall see, in c. 1, § 3, 
that ¢wi ra ora meant, in Xenophon’s language, “the place 
where the arms were piled”—.e. the headquarters, the place 
where the evening muster was held. It will be seen, by comparing 
the new version in c. I, § 33, with the old, that Bardalachos 
rightly understands the act of the Greeks in piling arms as iden- 
tical with assembling at the place of evening muster. 


The simple comparison of a single section of c. i. § 26, in old 
and new will show convincingly how colloquial is the latter, 
not to say unpolished, unadorned, and circumlocutory. We give the 
latter, and shall seek to elucidate it by the help of the former. 
péev ZSevopar raira ire, of 5é Aoxayoi axovcavres Adyovs Tod, 
tov ewndicav otparnydv ro tis, 
ws Bowwrds’ otros dé eimev, Ste Avapet doris Aéyes 
He tpdrov GwTnpiary, mapa pe THY Tod 
Baoitéas, dv eipmopedn va tHv Kat Tov Katpdv va 
Aéyn tas Svexodias. No exception is to be taken here to the 
modern description of the pseudo-Bceotian who turned out to be 
a Lydian porter, and whom Xenophon designates as “ Boeotian- 
ape J ”; but we are launched on a sea of slipshod when, in 
place of Xenophon’s explicit phrase for the unanimous decision of 
the captains that he should lead, his modern Greek counter- 
part crowds rov rv tay into the space of six words without 
regard to euphony or lucidity. In keeping with this we have 
the conditional sentence owrnpiay, and the modern 
resort of comparison after the adj. mapa 
tov Baowéws with another circumlocution for «¢ divacro after it, 
at a manifest sacrifice of grace and conciseness, For other illus- 
trations of the various resorts of the modern comparative we 
may cite in § 37, Aerepa ad Tovrovs, “ more than these,” with 
which may be paralleled mdeWrepa mapa rovrovs, both much 
commoner with the comparative in general conversation than 
the genitive simply. Other clumsy colloquial forms of the com- 
parison might be instanced which savour of unclassical surplus- 
age, and suggest the thought, “ How happy could I be with 
either” betwixt the claims of two competing forms, Another 
section, c. i. § 2, is singularly illustrative of the superiority 
of the old Greek. The Greeks of the Anabasis reflect that ravra- 
tev joav Kai Kai modes €xOpical, Ta 
avayraia dé ovdeis eis 1d va trois v’ 
dyopdgwow. Not to mention that éAdyvpa trav is surely a quasi- 
barbarism (we avoid the word “ patois”), for the classical pat 
means “all round them,” it is needless to show how much 
more direct and explicit is the old Greek dyopav 8€ ovdeis éri 
than the roundabout phrage which stands now- 
adays for, “ and no one henceforth would purvey them provisions 
to purchase ”; to say nothing of similar sentences, such as § 18, 
where Bardalachos’s version, which may be translated—“ would he 
not, think you, resort to every form of harsh and dishonour- 
able treatment, so as to inspire all with a dread of ever warring 
against him,” is a very ineffectual representative of the old Greek. 
We omit to notice such peculiarities of the new Greek as xaveis 
and xadeis for ovdcis and €xacros; the supererogatory addition 
of pov to éavrov; the reversal in new Greek of the good old 
rule that “ neuters plural have a verb singular,” and a good many 
like peculiar usages. It is reasonable and consistent with common 
sense to use modern Greek as a light and a clue to the history 
and philologic study of ancient, but this is about all that can 
be said, though we are far from auguring ill of the attempts of 
Hellenists of Athens or Glasgow to revive some of the classical 

urity of antiquity by teaching the corrupt modern Greek to copy 
<enophon. “ No one,” as Professor Jebb has remarked else- 
where, “who is a stranger to Greek literature has seen how 
perfect an instrument it is possible for human speech to 
be.” But the comparative tests which we have to thank him for 
laying before us can scarcely be better instanced than by set- 
ting alongside of the unwieldy modern sentence (c.i. §38) mpé- 
wet va Kdpopey Tpdroy va pr els Tas TOY 
BapSdpwr, so full of repetitions and quasi-tautologies, the neat, 
handy, self-contained devices of the verbal adjective enshrined in 
the Xenophontean Greek clause, rdvra mowréa as trois 
BapBdpas yevopeda, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


vas second volume of the Memoirs of Mme. de Rémusat (1) 
yields nothing in point of interest to the first. It covers the 
years 1805 and 1806,and abounds with curious details, The 
trial of Moreau and Polignac, the arrival of the Pope in Paris, 
the coronation of Napoleon and Josephine, the opening of the 
campaign of Austerlitz, the battle of Trafalgar, the death of Pitt 
are some of the public incidents which come in for notice. But, 
as before, it is in its revelations of the inner life of the Imperial 
household, and especially of the character of Napoleon, that the 
real value of the book consists. ‘The position of Mme. de 
Rémusat’s husband as Master of the Robes enables her to give 
most curious particulars about what may be called the tailuring 
part of the Coronation and other gorgeous ceremonies, in which 
the Emperor and his new-made grandees took a parvenu delight 
not dissimilar to that of Mr. littlebat Titmouse. The volume 
concludes with a minute description of the economy of the 
et and with some criticisms of the celebrities of the period in 
iterature and art, which fully bear out the compliments paid by 
Talleyrand and others to Mme. de Rémusat’s powers of mind. It 
is curious that her grandson, in his editorial notes, does much less 
than justice to these powers, and in particular makes a most un- 
founded objection to the criticism ot Mme. de Staél as “ wanting 
in repose.” A better characterization of the perpetual uneasy 
effort, the stilted grandiosity, and the unceasing “ posing” of 


(1) Mémoires de Madame de Rémusai. Tome second, Paris: Calmana 
wy. 
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Corinne we do not remember. to have seen. The scandalous 
portion of the book is at least as scandalous as before. The in- 
trigues of a with more than one lady of his wife's Court, 
his still more heinous conduct to Stéphanie de Beauharnais at the 
very time that he was describing her in pompous edicts as his 
dear daughter, and the general coarseness of his manners and 
language are represented with no deliberate malice perhaps, but in 
colours which could hardly be darker. 

The Memoirs of Prince Metternich, published simultaneously 
in English, French, and German, have already received full notice 
in our columns. The French edition (2) may perhaps be said to 
deserve the name of original more than either of the others, the 
most important, if not the greatest, part of the contents having 
been originally written in the language of diplomacy. 

The fifth volume of the new edition of M. Louis Blanc’s Dir 
ans de Uhistoire d Angleterre (3) deals with matters so recent and 
yet so remote that the reading of it has a curious effect. The last 
struggles of the Confederates, the general election of 1865, the 
Jamaica business, are points on which almost every Englishman 
who is old enough to be a bishop held decided, and perhaps vehe- 
ment, opinions at the time. Other matters, such as the spiritualist 

rformances of the Davenport Brothers; the deaths of Cobden and 
) aeons 3 the causes célébres of Miiller and Constance Kent; the 
Edmunds scandal, and so forth, if they were at no time such 
burning questions as the others, bring into still sharper contrast 
the interest that was felt in them then and the antiquarian indiffer- 
ence with which one reads of them now. In M. Louis Blanc’s 
treatment of his subjects his usual characteristics are apparent; 
very definite standpoints and manners of seeing, joined to an im- 
partiality which is considerable in so decided a partisan, and an 
accuracy of fact, not indeed irreproachable, but far from common 
in Frenchmen. 

In the splendid series of editions of French classics published 
ander the title of Les grands écrivains de la France there has 
just been issued the first instalment of one of the most extensive 
of these und ings. This edition of St.-Simon (4) is thought by 
its editor likely to extend to at least thirty of the bulky and hand- 
some volumes in which it appears; and, judging from the first 
two, it will leave little to desire. M. de Boislisle does full justice 
to M. Chéruel, the first editor of these famous memoirs who de- 
served the name, This is not the place for any comments on the 
memoirs themselves, But it is difficult, when one sees the statement 
that previously to this no fewer than nine editions of this bulky 
work have been sold in the last fifty years, to avoid comparing the 
fate of French and English authors in this respect. How many 
complete editions of our great English classics have appeared in 
the same time? And how long would French publishers have 
allowed such a writer as Defoe to remain, as far as a complete 
edition goes, absolutely unpublished in any form ? 

Meanwhile M. Chéruel himself is employing his knowledge of 
the seventeenth century in more original work. The third volume 
ofhis history of the minority of Louis XIV. (5) extends from the 
beginning of 1648 to the beginning of 1650, thus including the 
earlier period of the Fronde. The strife between the Parliament 
and Mazarin, the battle of Lens, the Peace of Westphalia, the 
siege of Paris, fall within this time, and the volume lands us in 
the very middle of the singular combinations and dissolutions 
which the private spirit and self-seeking of the princes of the 
blood brought about, and closes with the coup d'état by which 
Condé, Conti, and Longueville were arrested and imprisoned at 
Vincennes, in January 1650. 

M. Chéruel’s history has over M. Baudrillart’s (6) the in- 
estimable advantage of dealing with a definite and manageable sub- 
ject. Without being given to split hairs, we may ask the question 
what is luxury? M. Baudrillart somewhere says that candles 
are a luxury, implying that the natural man goes to bed in the 
dark. From this point of view everything that is not necessary 
to an arboreal animal with or without pointed ears would appear 
to be a luxury, and the range of subject then becomes somewhat 
impossible, including as it does all arts and manufactures from the 
beginning of time. Short of this little is possible but a more or 
less cursory essay. This is what M. Baudrillart’s book really is; 
an essay written in a rather rhetorical style, at somewhat undue 
length, and without that fulness of dates, references, and such like 
matters which the modern student loves and demands. The pre- 
sent volume extends from the break-up of the Western Empire to 
the Renaissance, and deals mainly with Europe and (of European 
countries) chiefly with France, The pictures of Court manners 
and costumes under the Valois kings are not without interest. 

The late M. Cochin’s social and economic writings (7) are for the 
most part purely occasional, and of no great permanent value, but 
still form an interesting memorial of an earnest philanthropist. Two 
papers, however, a report on the condition of the working classes 
in France, read in London at the time of the Exhibition of 1862, and 
an historical and descriptive essay on the St. Gobain Glass Works, 
deserve more definite commendation than this, and are likely to be 


(2) Mémoires de Metternich, 1773-1815. Paris: Plon. 

(3) Dix ans de Vhistoire d’ Angleterre. Par Louis Blanc. Tome 5. 
Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(4) Les grands écrivains de la France.—Saint-Simon. Tome 1, 2. 
A. de Boislisle. Paris: Hachette. 

(5) Histoire de France pendant la minorité de Louis XIV. Par A. 
Cheruel. Tome 3. Paris: Hachette. 

(6) Histoiredu luxe. Par H. Baudrillart. Tome 3. Paris: Hachette. 

(7) Etudes sociales. Par A. Cochin. Paris: Didier. 


consulted with adyantage by inquirers infuture. The other essays 
or lectures are either reviews of books or addresses urging the for- 
mation of co-operative societies and savings banks. M. Cochin 
seems to have been a strong but reasonable Anglomaniac, and he 
was at the same time actuated by a religious spirit not very com- 
mon among French men of business. Both these peculiarities are 
here prominent. y 

Among volumes of a topographical and descriptive character 
the must be given to some excellently translated sketches 
of Signor de Amicis, an Italian writer better known by his 
recent work on Morocco. The style of these sketches of Paris 
and London (8) ia decidedly dana and, like most modern 
Italian work, highly reminiscent of certain favourite models. The 
influence of Gautier is very apparent, and in the article on “A 
Visit to Victor Hugo” it is impossible to avoid thinking now of 
Théo’s first visit to his master, now of Heine’s introduction to 
Goethe. But there is great vivacity and vigour in the essays, and 
the picture of London, though highly wrought, is far from in- 
effective. M. Achard’s Black Forest sketches (9), of an uncertain 
date, will not add much to the reputation of that industrious and 
often successful novelist ; and M. Camille Farcy’s Rhin frangais (10) 
is tiresomely full of the spirit of La revanche. 

Of educational books M. Fleury’s “Elementary History of 
French Literature” (11) deserves first mention. It is a wonder- 
fully compact little volume, giving an immense amount of infor- 
mation in a very small space. The room allotted to modern 
authors since the Revolution is indeed disproportionate, amounti 
as it does to nearly half the volume; but M. Fleury probably 
to consider the special market—that of Russia—for which he was 
manufacturing. His excellent book on Rabelais has already ac- 
quitted him of any disres to the great ages of French litera- 
ture. M. Pellissier’s book (12) is one of those rhetorical manuals 
which are common in French educational literature, and which 
account perhaps more than anything else for the superficial and 
inaccurate character of French culture. M. Pellissier has, he 
tells us, had in view the exhibition of “the qualities and 
virtues which are most nece to our democratic France.” 
The expression gives the keynote of the book, which is a kind of 
abstract of the history and literature of the ancient world. The 
useful Pitt Press Series of French authors for schools has received 
two additions (13), Scribe’s Verre d'eau, edited, with somewhat 
too copious notes, by Mr. Colbeck, and the second part of Vol- 
taire’s famous Siécle de Louis XIV., by M. Gustave Masson and 
Mr. Prothero. 

Of the three new volumes of the Bibliotheque de phtlosophie contem- 
poraine, the translation of selected ges of Schopenhauer (14) 
is of most general interest. M. inas’s review of the present 
state of experimental philosophy in Italy (15) contains a series of 
sketches of Italian men of science and letters rather than anything 
else; and the translated work of Signor Siciliani (16) shows one 
of these men of science engaged in assimilating, for the benefit 
of his hearers or readers, the results of more original thinkers. 

We can only briefly notice a batch of scientific monographs. 
M. lecture (17) discusses a subject almost 
proverbially obscure and debated. Mrs. Ayrton’s contribution to 
ethnology (18) consists in a record of her application of the late 

. Bonomi’s measuring system to a certain number of Japanese, 
while the titles of the works of M. Deltour (19) and M. Sioufii 
(20) sufficiently explain themselves. 

The second volume of M. Paul Stapfer’s study of Shakspeare (21), 
completes a work which is of all the more interest because it 1s 
written from a point of view different from any commonly taken 
in England. M. Stapfer is neither a disciple of the yong a 
minute philosophy which counts letters and words, nor does he 
regard our poet as an occasion for eloquent rhapsodies or 2 agecen 4 
affected conceits, nor has he given in his adhesion to the recent 
school of German Shakspeare-haters. The first volume of the 
work, which appeared some eighteen months ago, dealt chiefly with 
the origins of the various plays. The second contains a discussion 
of some points both of tragic and comic handling in Shakspeare, 


(8) Souvenirs de Paris et de Londres. Par Edmondo de Amicis. Traduit 
par Mme. J. Colomb. Paris: Hachette. 

(9) Souvenirs de la Forét Noire. Par A. Achard. Paris: Calmann 

VY. 

(10) Le Rhin francais, Par Camille Farcy. Paris: Quantin. 

(11) Histoire élémentaire de la littérature frangaise. Par Jules Fleury. 

le édition. Paris: Plon. 

(12) Les grandes legons de Cantiquité. Par A. Pellissier. Paris: 
Hachette. j . 

(13) Le verre d’eau. Par E. Scribe, Le siécle de Louis XIV. Par 
Voltaire. Pitt Press Series. Cambridge: University Press. 

(14) Pensées, maximes et fragments de Schopenhauer. Traduits par J. 
Bourdeau. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

(15) La philosophie expérimentale en Italie. Par A. Espinas. Paris : 
Germer-Bailliére. 

(16) Prolegoménes de la psychogénie moderne. Par P. Siciliani. Traduit 
par A. Herzen. Paris: Germer-Bailliére. 

(17) La modalité dans la musique grecque. Par L. A. Bourgault- 
Ducoudray. Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 

(18) Recherche sur les Japonais. Par M. C. Ayrton. Paris: Imprimerie 
Malteste. 

(19) De Tenseig e 
Par i Deltour. Paris: Hachette. 

(20) Etudes sur les religions des Sabéens. Par M. N. Siouffi. Paris: 
Leroux. London: Triibner. 

(21) Shakspeare et Vantiquité. Par Paul Stapfer. Tome second. 
Paris ; Sandoz et Fischbacher. 
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compared in the former case with the Greek tragedians, in the | 
latter with Moliére. It will thus be seen that the title Shakspeare 
et Vantiquité must be construed liberally. The merits of M. 
Stapfer’s book are to be found in the absence of prejudice—if we 
except a somewhat unreasoning adoration of Racine—in wide 
reading, and in considerable critical acuteness and observation. Its 
faults lie chiefly in a certain desultoriness and absence of method, 
in an abuse of quotations, often from quite insignificant authorities, 
to support positions which the author might generally very well 
defend with his own forces, and occasionally in a want of thorough- 
ness—as, for instance, in the treatment of the important question of 
Moliére’s method of exaggerating particular aspects of character. 
Perhaps M. Stapfer has had Saint-Mark Girardin’s famous cours 
too much before his eyes. But his book has not the less great 
value and interest for students. 

M. Ferdinand Brunetiére (22), as a critic, presents to critics an 
interesting study. He is a neo-classic, or perhaps, as that word is 
ambiguous, we may be permitted to call him a neotato-classic. 
Since 1830 there have been various attempts to reverse the work 
of that great epoch, and to throw out of fashion the catholic and 
comprehensive study of all periods of French literature which it 
introduced. M. Brunetiére belongs to the very straitest sect of 
these reactionaries. This sect is not contented with abjuring 
M. Victor Hugo and all his works. It is not enough for them to 
regard the great writers of the sixteenth century as at best well- 
intentioned pioneers who saw but afar off the Promised Land. To 
them Corneille is an athletic barbarian, and Voltaire a rickety 
petit maitre of the Decadence. Beyond the school of Louis XIV. 
there is no literary salvation in their eyes, and even then they are 
like the old Scotchwoman, ‘‘no that sure” of anybody besides 
Racine and Boileau. The essays, most of them reprinted from the 
Revue des deux Mondes, which M. Brunetiére here publishes, are 
admirable specimens of this curious pedantry. The first of them 
is entitled “ Littérature frangaise du Moyen-Age,” and consists 
chiefly of an attempt to prove that there is no such thing. 
M. Brunetiére is indignant with the people who republish, praise, 
and pretend to relish chansons de geste, fabliaux, pastourclles, and 
mysteries. According to him, their admiration is mere affecta- 
tion. No rational person who knows Rabelais and La Fontaine 
can care to read a fabliau ; no rational person, shall we say, who 
can read the Namur Ode can care to read Rvdand or Aliscans. The 
only excuse that we can make for M. Brunetiére is that, to do him 
justice, he does not seem to have read the literature he condemns. 

e ingenuously confesses that as long as Roland was non tradutte 
the claims made on its behalf might have been allowed. In 
another essay on Racine a somewhat similar suspicion is excited. 
M. Brunetiére would bave us think that, so far from Racine 
being merely an improver of Corneille, as his admirers have 
hitherto contended, it was Racine and not Corneille who was the 
second founder of French tragedy. ‘ Corneille,” says he, “ has 
nothing more than Rotrou Mairet and Du Ryer, except greater 
genius.” We are bound to say that, to any one who has read the 
authors in question, this is ample and suflicient proof that M. 
Brunetiére has not, unless perhaps he has opened Venceslas and 
St. Genest, forgetting that Rotrou did not write these till long 
after Corneille’ masterpieces. In short, we fear that we must 
deny either M. Branetiére’s judgment or his knowledge of the 
facts. Of course slips of this kind do not decide the question 
against the neo-classics, but it is unfortunate and remarkable that 
they are generally to be discovered in their arguments, 

t may seem a bold thing of any Frenchman to attempt a 
translation of Elia. M. Dépret(23) has adopted the plan of 
strictly literal translation, and the etlect is better than might have 
been expected. Lut the truth is that an English critic, reading 
such well-known work as Lawb’s, naturally and unconsciousl 
reads it in English with his mind, though the French words 
may be before his eyes. The translator has prefixed a long intro- 
duction on Lamb, on humour, and on things in general, which is 
more destitute of method and compositicn than is usual with 
Frenchmen of letters. Ile is constantly digressing; it is often 
difficult to make out in what particular galley he is for the 
moment sailing, and still more difficult to make out what business 
he haa there. Ilis critical dicta again are not happy, as may be 
judged from his dismissal of Thackeray as dpre et triste, and trom 
the fact that he cannot find in Gulliver, in Tom Jones, or in The 
Vicar of Wakefield any of the moral character upon which 
Thackeray himeelf insists. 

M. Lemerre’s Petite Bibliothéque Littéraire has received two 
accessions. One is the thirteenth volume of the new edition of 
Frangois Victor Hugo's translation of Shakespeare (24) contain- 
ing Timon of Athens and Coriolanus, The other is the third 
volume of the Heptaméron (25), perhaps the most characteristic 
after Rabelais of all the literary monuments of the French 
Renaiszance. 

Two slight but pleasant works of M.Coppée have been re- 
cently published. The first is an edition of the little poem of 


Bleuette (26), sumptuously printed in the blue ink which has 


(22) Etudes critiques sur Phistoire de la litterature frangaise. Par 
Ferdinande Brunetiére. Paris: Hachette. | 
(23) ae choisis de Charles Lamb. Traduits par L. Dépret. Paris: 

pentier. 
(24) CEuvres completes de Shakespeare. Traduites par Francois- Victor 
Hugo. Tome13. Paris: Lemerre. | 
(25) L’Heptaméron. Tome 3. Paris: Lemerre. 


(26) Bleuette. Par F. Coppce. Illustrativus de Henri Pille. Paris: | 
Lemerre. \ 


recently become fashionable with Parisian publishers of choice 
editions, and illustrated by M. Henri Pille. The poem is a fairy 
story, written in flowing and elegant verse. The illustrations do 
not contrast at all favourably with the somewhat similar work to 
which Mr. Caldecott and some other artists are accustoming 
English children. Ze Trésor (27) is from a literary point of view 
more ambitious, though even in this case M. Coppée has not 
attempted a magnum opus, It is a comedy, or rather a comedietta, 
written in orthodox Alexandrines, but containing only three person- 
ages—the Duke Jean, a reduced noble of the days of the Consu- 
late, the family confessor, and his niece, Véronique, a young lady of 
what would be called in France candeur adorable. A faithless 
damsel of high rank looms iu the distance, and the recovery of a 
family treasure (which is no treasure) supplies the simple plot of 
the play. Instead of the diamonds expected, and as it seems 
found by Véronique, it is discovered that a heroic ancestor, after 
selling them to meet the necessities of Henri IV., has substituted 
imitations, and the real trésor which comes to his descendant is of 
course Véronique. The Abbé, who has nineteen tragedies all 
copied out in full, is rather a pleasant personage, and the piece 
breathes the air of somewhat calculated simplicity and artificial 
nature which M. Coppée knows well how to give, and which hag 
made his work popular. 

The novels of the month are few and unimportant. Linda (28) 
is a dull and commonplace story of the intrigues of a villain with 
Judas-coloured hair. Un Batard légitime (29) approaches the 
manner of Balzac’s less successful work, and deals with the peculiar 
class of speculators and officials of the First Empire which Balzac 
loved, but has also some of the features of the novel of adventure. 
Henry Morel’s work (30) attains a much higher literary level 
than either of these, but it is too painful and disagreeable in 
subject to obtain or deserve popularity in England. It is a 
laborious history of the sufferings of a young girl who is guiltless 
(or all but guiltless), though ated sinned against, and the 
author has evidently endeavoured to be scrupulously realistic. M. 
de Queux de St. Hilaire’s translation (31) is much the pleasantest 
of the four. It recounts the escape of a young Greek and his 
family from the Scio massacres, and is said to be founded on fact. 
A certain absence of sufficient material is all that can be urged 
against it. 

Two important periodicals of a specialist character have begun 
with the year 1880. The Zevue égyptologique (32) appeals to a 
limited but earnest class of students. It contains a lengthy and 
unfinished article on the chronology of the Ptolemies by M. 
Revillout, a philological discussion by Brugsch Bey, and a geogra- 
phical paper on Lake Mareotis by the same accomplished savant. 
Le Iuivre (33) addresses itself to a wider audience. It is started 
(under the editorship of M. Octave Uzanne), as a receptacle, in the 
first place, for bibliographical papers; in the second, for articles 
on, the literary movement in all European countries. The first 
number is full of interesting matter, though it would perhaps 
be unfair to expect that it should be perfect. But if the 
editor wishes it to circulate in England, we should recommend 
him not in future to insert, under the title of “ Bibliography in 
England,” articles on privately printed catalogues of obscene books 
which have no right whatever to the title of literature. .This ob- 
jectionable article is distinct from the monthly Chronique on 
English literature, which has been entrusted to the capable hands 
of Mr. Arthur O'Shaughnessy. Mr. O'Shaughnessy’s work is of 
course not intended for his fellow-countrymen, but for foreigners. 
He has, however, done some injustice to the former in represent- 
ing himself as presque seul in a knowledge of MM. Leconte de 
Lisle, de Banville, and so forth. And we must say that, iu 
speaking of the style charmant of Théophrastus Such, he is playing 
his French readers something of an unkind trick. The pub- 
lication is very handsomely printed, contains some interesting 
articles, and must be regarded as indispensable to the biblio- 
maniac, 
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MODIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. CHEAP BOOKS. — 

ial Notice to Librarians, Treasurers of Free Librari other Gentlemen about 

toform braries, large or small.-_MUDIE'Ss ANNUAL CLEARA: CATALOGUE is 

now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. Morethan Half a Million of 
possible, in order 


one Adventure, 
LIBRARY, and 
ea per annum 


‘umes are now on Sale, and must be of, as soon as to provide 
additional space for the accumulation of newer books. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE.—All the Books 


in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIB 
with the 
BARTON 


RAR obtained, 
ible del y all Subscribers to MUDIE’'S LIBRARY, 


ADE, MAY ‘ci ESTER (one Minute’s Walk from the Exchange). 


Mudie’ Ane wag Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The followi NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. 
74, 75,771, and 1,027 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


PRICE LIST. & JONES will be 
nave to end thelr Price List of ipal London Newspapers free on ap- 
cain London : STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, S.W. 
2 PER CENT.—IMPORTANT NOTICE.—25 PER CENT. 


MESSRS. HARRISON & SONS, 59 Pall Mall, S.W., beg 

te that, in consequence of the competition in the Book Trade. "en now su 
BOOKS at 00-0 PERATIVE PRICES for Cash, being a DISCOUNT of TW. 
PER CENT. off the Published Prices. 


ly, New Edition for 1880, royal 32mo. morocco gilt. 


PARLIAMENT: ARY COMPANION for 1880 (Forty- 


th Year), containing all the New Members of Parliament, &c. 
wale & Co., Ave Maria Lane. And all Booksellers in Town or Country. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


This day, 2 vols. paper, each 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 
ey from the OPERAS: a Collection of Short and Popular 


St extracted from the Royal Operatic Albums, transposed into Medium Keys 
Vol. and Contralto. 
Vol. I1.—Tenor an 
Each book contains Fifty Songs, with English and Italian words. 
Boosey & Co., 295 Regent Street. 


This day, paper, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, gilt edges, 
HANDEL'S OPERA SONGS: a Collection of Fifty-two of 


the from Handel's Operas, and Words. Edited, 
with New § by W. T. 


This day. each 2s. ; or in 1 vol. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HAN DEL'’S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS, without Orchestra, 
Second Series. Arranged by W. T. Best. 
No. 1, in D minor. 


No. 4, in G minor. 
No. 2, in A major. ‘0. 5, in F major. 
‘0. 3, in C minor. No. 6, in D major. 

The Concertos for the “ Organ or Harpsichord,” by Handel, = so ‘popular in his’ that 
De. BURNEY remarked : biie players on well as AL 
subsisted om these Concertos fur nearly thirty years.” 

Boosey & Co., 2% Regent Street. 


Ready this month, 23 


pp. post free, 
BBLOTHECA ANTIQUA et CURIOSA. "Fifth Collection. 


Bristol : WILLIAM GEORGE. 


of COTrT AGES. By Joux Bircw. Third 
dition, royal 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
E. ian FORD, Charing Cross. 


CounTRY ARCHITECTURE for the Use of the Nobility 


and Landed Owners. By Jony Brrcu. Royal 4to. 
PICTURESQUE LODGES and PARK ENTRANCES, By 
Joun Bircw. Royal 4to. 12s. 6d. 
Edinburgh and London: W. BLackwoop & Soys. 
WORKS ON IRELAND AND FRANCE BY DUNCAN CRAIG, D.D. 


REAL PICTURES of CLERICAL LIFE in IRELAND. 
« At once interesting and stariling.”"—Standard. 
MIEJOUR;; or, the Land of the Felibre. 6s, 


“ Some of the stories of the road are thrilling.”—British Quarterly Review. 
JAMES NISBET & CO., 21 Berners Street, London. 


LIFE of JAMES HEPBURN, EARL of BOTHWELL. By 


FREDERICK SCHIERN,  Peatenee of in the University of Copenhagen. Trans- 
lated from by the Rev. Davip F.S.A. Scot. i detny ovo, with 
Vignette of Hermitage Castle and Facsimile of Bothwell's Book S 


FOUR MONTHS in a SNEAK-BOX: a Boat Voyage of 2,600 
Miles. By NaTHASIEL H. Bisuop. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 10s. 
By the same Author. 


VOYAGE of the PAPER CANOE, from n Quebec to the Gulf 


of Mexico. 1 vol. demy 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 10s. 


SELF-CULTURE, Intellectual, Physical, and Moral: a Vade- 


oung Men en and Students. By JOHN STUART Twelfth Edition, 


Mecum for You 

1 vol. extra fep. 8vo. 

SERMONS. By the Rev. Jonn Ker, D.D. Twelfth Edition. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


EDINBURGH: DAVID DOUGLAS. AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


—All the | 


MRS. BRASSEY’S MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES. 


“ This fascinating volume.” 
The Times, 
“ So exceedingly entertaining.” 
Morning Post. 

“‘ Mrs. Brassey is always a lively, sen- 
sible writer.”—Daily News. 

“Mrs. Brassey’s genial and delightful 
diaries.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“‘One of the most entertaining and 
readable books of the year.” 

Manchester Examiner, 

“ It would be impossible to do justice 
to this charming book of travel.” 

Army and Navy Gazette, 

“The most lively and entertaining 
book we have read for many months.” 

Saturday Review. 

“ Innumerable incidents which would 
probably have escaped the observation 
ot most men-travellers are noted by 
Mrs. Brassey.” —Scotsman. 


HE 


trations. 


Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. price ONE GUINEA. 


UNSHINE and STORM in the 

or Cruises to Cyprus and Constantinople. 

2 Maps and 114 Illustrations (including 9 full-page) engraved on Wood 

by G. Pearson chiefly from Drawings by the Hon. A. Y. Bingham; the 
Cover from an Original Design by Gustave Doré. 


EAST, 


By Mrs. BrassrEy. With 


“The most captious critic could hardly 

fail to enjoy himself in such company.” 
Dublin Mail. 

“We can hardly conceive a person 
who would {not be interested in' such a 
pleasant narrative of experiences.” 

Literary World. 

** All who procure a copy of ‘Sunshine 
and Storm in the East’ have a rich treat 
instore. Mrs. Brassey is not only to be 
congratulated but cordially thanked.” 

Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 

“ Mrs. Brassey herself was the‘life and 
soul of her surroundings. To one of 
those happy temperaments which do not 
trouble themselves about the question 
whether life is worth living, but take 
things as they are and make the most of 
them—investing even the commonplace 
with a fresh life, and extracting a ray of 
sunshine from any situation, however 
dismal—she adds a genuine love of na- 
ture.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 


By the same Author, Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


VOYAGE of the SUNBEAM; our 


Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Illus- 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


Westminster. 


School, &c. 


GREEK SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. CANON FARRAR, F.RB.S. 
The Eighth Edition, in 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
(GREEK SYNTAX and HINTS on GREEK ACCIDENCE; 


with some reference to Comparative Philology, and with Illustrations from 
various Modern Languages. By the Rev. F., W. Farrar, D.D. F.R.S. Canon of 


By the same Author, Fourteenth Edition, in Svo. Price 1s. 6d. 


REEK GRAMMAR RULES, now in use in Harrow School, 
Marlborough College, Rossall School, Uppingham School, Charterhouse 


London, & Co. 


of Rochester. 


Tenses of Verbs. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S TWO GREEK LEXICONS. 


The Sixth Edition, revised and augmented from 1,644 pages to 1,866 pages, in One 
Volume, crown 4to. price 36s. 


GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D. Dean of Christ Church ; and Rosert Scorr, D.D. Dean 


compiled by Henry 


Also, the Eighteenth Edition, in square 12mo. price 7s. 6d. ! 


LIDDELL and SCOTT'S abridged GREEK-ENGLISH LEXI- 
a revised throughout, and enlarged chiefly by the addition of a number 


Oxford : at the CLARENDON PRrEss, 
London: Lonemans and Co. and MAcmILian and Co. 


English and Latin. 


speak too highly.”—L£nglish Churchman. 


BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
Revised Edition, in 12mo. price 5s. and Kry, 5s. 6d. 
I ESSONS in LATIN PROSE, forming an Easy Introduction 
to the Writing of Continuous Latin Prose. 
M.A. late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. New Edition, with Copious Indices, 


By the Rev. W. W. BRADLEY, 


*,* To lead on beginners to write Latin paragraphs, and to teach in the simplest 
manner the right use of the subjunctive mood, are the main objects of this work. 

We think highly both of the plan and its execution.” —Atheneum. 

“A most excellent and scholarly production, of which it would be difficult to 


By the same Author, New Edition, price 3s. 6d. and Key, 5s. 


TiN rasta PROSE EXERCISES, consisting of English Sentences 
ted from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be re-:ranslated into the Original 


London, Lonemans & Co. 


INDEX. 


“ Among the various companions to the 
Public = A Latin Primer this deserves to 
occupy, high place n_ simplicity and 
general adapeati ion for school purposes it sur- 
passes that work, while it comprises a full 


PARRY’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
New Edition (the Fifth), in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


A® NEW ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR, intended 


as a Companion to the Public School Latin Primer. By EDWARD Sr. JoHN 
Parry, M.A. Balliol College, Oxford, New Edition, revised, with APPENDIX and 


exemplification of all the forms oecurring i 

Attic Greek. ‘ 

tions are arranged after the models of the best 
Grammars.” 


he declensions and 


rman and Engli 


London, Loncmans & Co. 


ELECTRA AND MACBETH. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d, 
CHOOL LECTURES on the ELECTRA of SOPHOCLES 
and MACBETH. By A. H. Gitkes, Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School. 
London, Lonemans & Co. 


PHILOLOGICAL WORKS by F. A. PALEY, M.A., Classical 


tionem.”—Dr. JOHN OBERDICK, Rector of thi 


quiora jure habita sint. 


POETS. Second Edi 


ty of London. 


“ Procul dubio patefecit viam qua Homericam_ que dicitur persolvamus ques- 
the Gymnasium, Minster. 


Post free, each Is. 6d. 
1, HOMERI que nunc exstant an reliquis cycli carminibus anti- 


2. ON POST-EPIC or IMITATIVE WORDS in HOMER. 
3. HOMERUS Periclis tate quinam habitus sit, quesitur. 
4, QUINTUS SMYRNZUS and the HOMER of the TRAGIC 


5. COMMENTARIUS in SCHOLIA AZSCHYLI MEDICEA, 
London : F. NorGaTE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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BLACEWOOD'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY 1880. 
No. DCCLXXII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 
BUSH-LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. Part III. 
MABEL'S HOLY DAY. 
A WHITE RAJAH. 
REATA; or, What's in a Name. 
TO BY THE PASS—OCTOBER 1879. 
JEMMY BLINKE 
BRITISH INTERESTS IN IRELAND. 


WILLIAM BLackWoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THIRD EDITION OF 


THE ARGOSY, 


FOR JANUARY, NOW READY, CONTAINING THE OPENING CHAPTERS 
OF 


THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. 


NOW READY.—FOR FEBRUARY. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS: 
1. THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE. [Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards. Chapters 4—6. 


3. VERONA FONTAINE’S REBELLION. By Jonnyy LUDLOW. 

3. ABOUT NORWAY. By CHARLES W. Woop. With 6 Llustrations. 
4 THE GREY COTTAGE. 

5. THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 

6. 


This favourite m ine.”— 
“ Excellent descriptions and pictures ictures of Norwa 3, Sunday Ti 
3 charming no ut Norwa: a 
“Mr. Wood's ch tes * About Ni nd and Wate ter. 
here a charm about the rosy’ we do n ind in an: other magazine.” 
“ The * Argosy | sails on golden seas. Liverpool Albion. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SONS, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Monthly, 6d. 


GOLDEN HOURS: an Illustrated Magazine 


for Any Time end All Times. 


CONTENTS OF THE FEBRUARY Part: 


WAS SHE MISTAKEN? By Mrs. H.P. PAULL, Author of “ Trevor Court,” &c. 
With an Illustration. Chapters 5—8. 


OLD BRITISH PASTIMES. By Lieutenant C.R.Low. With an Illustration. 
THE RIVAL ARTISTS. By E. WILLIAMS. 

PARALLELS OF HISTORY. With an Illustration, 

xine AND SAINT: a Story of the Crusades. By Madame DE WITT (née GU1Z0T). 


A VISIT TO TIVOLI. With an Illustration. 

WORDS IN SEASON. By Rev. Gorpon CALTHROP. 

SAMUEL BROHL AND COMPANY. From the French of Victor CHERBULIEZ. 

SUDDEN DEATH—A CHRISTIAN MISSION IN MALAYA—A HUSBAND" 
-MABEL : an Every-Day Story—THE LAKE-SIDE VILLAG: 


hey POOLE, 124 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
all Booksellers’ and Newsvendors. 


‘THE GARDENER: a Monthly 2 Magazine 0 of Horticulture and 


Floriculture. Edited by DavID THomsoN, Book of the ‘sisal 
Garden,” “ Fruit-Culture under Glass,” &c. Aided by a Stall of Proctical Gardeners. 


THE NuMBER FOR FEBRUARY conTAINs: 


portance Air at Night in Plants, II. 
Cape Heaths No. II.—Hints 


arly Veze' 
for Early Foreing : Clerodendro ‘on Balfouri—The Gardener's Primer. 
No. [X.—Table and Room Decoration—The Society of Arts Reports on Horticulture at the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878—Poinsettia Pulcherrima—Torenia 
British Plants—Scottish Horticultural Association—Rainfall at Lowther Gardens, Penrith, 
‘Westmoreland—Calendar : Kitchen Garden, Forcing Department. 


THE GARDENER, during the Year 1880, will contain several 
important Series of Papers on subjects of practical interest. Among others—On the 
Cultivation of Ornamental Foliaged and Flowering Stove-Plants—Decorative Green- 
house Plants—Early Forcing and Out-door Culture of Vegetables—Cultivation of 
Cape Heaths—Ferns—Hardy Herbaceous Plants and Florists’ Flowers. The Amateur 
Flower-Garden will have special attention ; while Notes from the Gardening Papers, 
and Notices of New Plants shown in London, will be continued as usual. Occasional 
Papers on Orchids will be given; and the Editor’s Contributions will embrace the 
important subject of Fruit Forcing; while, in addition, there will be furnished the 
usual] amount of Miscellaneous matter relating to all departments. 

Yearly Subscription, free by post, 7s., payable in advance. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Soss, Edinburgh and London. 


HOOK MEMORIAL CHURCH.—See THE BUILDER for 


View; also Views of Hook Monument, Chichester; Interior and Plan of Church of 
Saeré Cour, Paris—Memoir of Professor Barry, with Portrait—On Architectural Ornament, b: 
Professor Derry — Researches—Competition discussed—Past and Future of Classic 
Order, &¢. 4d.; by post, 44d.—46 Catherine Street: And all Newsmen. 


THE STORY of BARBARA: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 8 vols. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF BARBARA: 
The New Novel. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


THE STORY of BARBARA: Miss Brappon’s New Novel. 8 vols. 


NEL S. BEALE, ¥ of 
NEW WORK BY LIO) edicine in 


ON SLIGHT AILMENTS; their Nature and Treatment, 


Demy 8vo. Un the press. 


SIR GILBERT SCOTT, R.A. 


2 vols. medium 8vo. with 450 Illustrations, 42s. 


THE RISE and DEVELOPMENT of MEDIEVAL 


, ARCHITECTURE: Lectures delivered at the Royal Academy.” By the late 
Sir G. GILBERT ScorT, R.A. 


ConrTENTS : 
Claims of Medizwval Architecture XIIIth Century. 
pon our Study. Rationale of Gothic Architecture. 
Rise of Medieval Architecture. Windows. 
Transition. Study of Gothic Architecture. 


* “ We hav Se of the most complete and 
most philosophical expositions of Medigval Architecture that has yet been publ 


News. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT: 
CABINET EDITION, in 19 Volumes, £4 15s. 


Printed from a new and legible ‘ype, in a convenient and handsome form. 
Each Work sold separately, price 58.a volume: - 


BEDE. 2 vols.—THE MILL ON THE FLoss. 2 vols.—SILAs MARM#ER, 
THe LIFTED VEIL, BROTHER JAcoB. 1 vol,—ScENES OF CLERIGAL 

2 vols. —Fretix 2 vols.—RoMOLA. 2 vols.— MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols.— 
DeronpDA. 3 vols. —THE SPANISH GyPsy. 1 vol. — and 
other Poems, Old and New. 1 vol. 


NOVELS 


in 1 vol. 


ApaM 3s. 6d.—THE Mitt on THe Fross. 3s. 6d.—Sitas 
NER. 23. 6d.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 33.—FELIxX HOLT. 3s. 64.—ROMOLA. 
3s, 6d, —MIDDLEMARCH. 78. 6d.—DANIEL DERONDA. 73. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By Exot, Fourth Edition, 10s. 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 


rey oe} WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Selected by ALEXANDER Mary. 
arth and Enlarged Edition, containing extracts “Paniel Deronda” 
and ‘‘ Theophrastus Such.” Fep. gilt cloth, 6s. 


THE GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Fep. handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 3s, 6d.; leather, 5s. 


of GEORGE ELIOT, each 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Second Edition, revised, demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, price %s. 


THE GREAT ICE AGE:, 
AND ITS RELATION TO THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. 
Of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 


Next week, with 33 Full-page Elustrations. 


BOTANY FOR CHILDREN: 


An Illustrated Elementary Text-Book for Junior Classes and 
Young Children. 


By the Rev. GEORGE HENSLOW, M.A.. F.L.S., F.G.S. 


Lecturer on Botany at St. Bartholomew's Hi 
= ‘and Examiner in ‘Natural Science for the College of Preceptors. me 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS. 


Eprror—J. J. S. PEROWNE, D.D. 
Dean of Peterborough. 


SUBJECTS FOR areas LOCAL EXAMINATION, 


Immediately, 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 
ST. LUKE. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
of 


{Shortly, 


THE FIRST BOOK OF SAMUEL. 


By the Rev. A. F. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College. 


LONDON: 
CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17-2ATERNOSTER 
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ohnny Ludlow is almost perfect.""—Spectator. 

“ First among the magazines in whieh fiction finds'a place stands the ATeor *The ih 
Mysteries of with the utmost skill of the novelist. Johnny Ludlow is 
‘charming as ever.”—Dai ronicle. 

“* The Mysteries of Heron Dyke’ gives promise of great sensation.""—News of the World. ‘ $ 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. | At a'l Booksellers’, in 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portrait and Fac-similes, 36s. 
| 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
PRINCE METTERNICH. 


CONVERSATIONS with DISTINGUISHED | 


PERSONS during the SECOND EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late | Edited by his Son, Prince METTERNICH. 
— W. SENion. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Smipson. 2 vols. Translated by ROBINA NAPIER. 
ATHENZUM. 
oe t val if thi k h lread k Tt not onl bles th ld fi 

Vols, III. and IV. demy Svo. 3s. Completing the Work. (Next week. out hs ~— public life, but casts fresh light on some of the most obscure historical incidents ot 

THE MARCHION ESS of WE ST MIN STE R S No more valuable contribution to the literature of our century has been made public: for 

pees of a TOUR in SWEDEN, NORWAY, and RUSSIA in 1827. 1 vol. te information has been opened up 


PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


LODGE’S PEE RAGE and BARONETAGE The volumes now published include the most important and by far the most dramatic period 


of Prince Metternich’s career. 
for 1889. Under the Especial Patronage Her > 
Nobilit; Forty-ninth Edition, royal 8vo. w the 3 utifully 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. : 

A SYLVAN QUEEN. By the Author of WM. H. ALLEN & CO0.'S 
“ Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols, NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

YOUNG LORD PENRITH. By Jouy Berwick 


Harwoop, Author of “ Lady Flavia,” &c. 3 vols. 


HERAT ; the Granary and Garden of Central 
IN the SWEET SPRING-TIME. By| ittiny-? wich an Index and Map, of the Indian 


Mrs. Macquo1p, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE GREATEST HEIRESS in ENGLAND. CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS; the 


HANT. Second Edition, 3 vols. Celebrities of the Khanates and the Neighbouring States. By Demetrivs 
— CHARLES BoULGER, M.R.A.S., Author of England and Russia in Central 


FRIEND and LOVER. By Iza Durrus Harpy, 


Author of “Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. ‘OUR BURMESE WARS and RELATIONS 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By the ‘Siti with BURMA. By Colonel W. F. B. Launte, Author of “ Narrative of the 


War,” “ ” 
of “John Halifax, Gentl ” Second Edition, 3 vols. Second Burmese War Pegu.” &c. Including an Abstract of Military 


and Political Operations, 1824-26 and 1852-53, with various Local, Statis- 
LITTLE MISS PRIMROSE. By the Author 


tical, Commercial, and other information on Lower and Upper Burma ; also 
of “St. Olave’s,” &c. 3 vols. 


a Summary of Events from 1826 to 1879, witha Sketch of King Theebau’s 
Progress. 8vo. with Maps and Plates, 16s, 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 2 = 


price 21s. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL. 


MOTHS. By Ovuma. 3 vols. crown 8vo. AKBAR: an Eastern Romance. By Dr. 


P. A. S. Van Liununc-Brouwer. Translated from the Dutch by y M. With 
“ What n be high enough for the writer who has enriched our gallery of fiction with | 
80 ulesthescotcction of portraits as those which must alw: ae herea ‘ter yeeall the dramatio Notes and an Introductory Life of the Emperor Akbar. By CLEMENTS I. 
peoneqes ‘here is indeed some difficulty in escaping the charge of hy per- Markuay, C.B., F.R.S, Crown 8yo. 10s, 6d. 
in we consider to be not only the author's finest work, Lut one 


hich marks a new epoch in fiction. '—slorning Post. 


OUR TRAVELS in HINDUSTAN, KASH- 
CORFIDENCS. By Henry James, Jun. Second MIR, wnt LADAKE. By Mrs. J.C. MURRAY AYSSLET. 8vo. 14s, 


“ Full of the finest touches of one of the most delicate and brilliant of modern ws ig 


News. 


dialogues mae THE RUSSIANS at HOME and the RUS- 
CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL. | SIANS ABROAD: Sketches, Unpolitical and Political, of Russian Life under 
QUEEN of th e ME ADOW. By Cu ARLES Grppon Alexander II, By H. SurHERLAND EpWarbDs. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
| 


Author of “Robin Gray,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A delightful pastoral, a sort of pure idyl......-- -- keeps the attention of the reader riveted 
and stirs the best feelings of his nature.""—Scotam 
“ One of the best novels of this and many previous seasons ; the best novel in its class we 


THE RUSSIAN ARMY andits CAMPAIGNS 
- of Engineers, Uni States Army, a tely Military Attaché to the Unit 
N McCARTHY'’S NEW NOVEL. States Legation at St. Royal with Atlas, 328, 
DONNA QUIXOTE. By Justin McCarruy, Author) 
of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” ‘‘ Miss Misanthrope,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. — 
“ The lady who is called Donna Quixote by Mr. McCarthy is as original and attractive a | LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE. 


person as his heroines are wont to be, and people who know his writings cee know at my } 
from this statement, that she is a person whose acquaintance it is desirable to m: 


book has | che and its = mach end as much Second Thousand now ready, 1s. To be had of all Booksellers 
wi rved in authors former novels, combined wi more an hin ota si ms 9, 
which he has not before exhibited and of which we have bably not yet seen the fullest | and at Smith’s and Weight's Bookstalls. 
Sovet tens we have read for tad higher hopes than we have ere: | W ’ 
e } 
had before as to its author's capabilities.’ We SI R ED ARD M ORTIMER S REY E NGE 
JAMES PAYN’S NEW STORIES. an Exciting Story re-told. By RANULPH FarrFrax. 

HIGH SPIRITS. By James Payy, Author of “ By - ; 

Proxy,” “ A Confidential Agent,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. crown 8vo. PUBLISHED BY DARLING & SON, 35 EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


“In the three delightful volumes into which Mr. Payn has gathered some thirty of those 
comic historiettes of which he only among living writers has the secret, there is as much occa- 
sion for good, honest, sociable laughter as in any three volumes we A pom? during the last 
ten years to have read........ They are models in their way of anecdote * 
theneum. 


NEW NOVEL BY WILKIE COLLINS. AC SS THE 7, . 
JEZEBEL’'S DAUGHTER. By Cottins. ODIAC 


Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. vi.—29% and vi.—238, cloth, price 2ls. 


The Story of a Wrecked Record. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHORS OF “READY MONEY Deciphered, Translated, and Edited by PERCY GREG, 
MORTIBOY.” Author of “ The Devil’s Advocate,” &c. 


THE SEAMY SIDE. By Watrer Besant and James a of pains and earnest- 
Rice, Authors of “ Ready-Money Mortiboy.” 3 vols, crown 8vo. [Jn the press. S ¢ starte 


CHATTO & WINDUS, PICCADILLY, Ww. ‘eee one planet t project on to Mr. hint 


Pa Mali Gazette. 
“ The moral to he deduced from Mr. Greg's amusing and suggestive fable is that the human 
ANNOUNCEMENT. race would not find itself much the happier, ‘on the whole, oven were its ideals to be realized 
Mr. Greg discusses both pleasantly and thoughtfully on these themes, 


HOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. mach wart the general merit ot hs rrp 
By Lowe 8, Brats, F.R.S. The Fifth Edition, enlarged to 530 pages, with shall hope often to hear from the author of * Across the Zodiac’ again. e 


idly ; but his though’ d genuine 
ice 21s. strongly bound, is now oughts spring from a source too deep and 


HARRISON, PALL MALL. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 200 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE, MECHANICAL AND PHYSICAL, 


FOR THE USE OF ARTISANS AND OF STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 


Edited by C. W. MERRIFIELD, F.R.S. 


Late Principal of the Royal School of Naval Architecture and Marine Engineering. 


ABNEY'S PHOTOGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 

ANDERSON’S (Sir J.) STRENGTH of MATERIALS, 3s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG’S ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

BARRY’S RAILWAY APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 

BLOXAM’S METALS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANICS, 3s. 6d. 

GOODEVE’S MECHANISM, 3s. 6d. 

GORE’S ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 6s. 

GRIFFIN’S ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. 6d. Nores, 3s. 61. 
JENKIN’S ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM, 3s. 6d. 
MAXWELL’S THEORY of HEAT, 3s. 6d. 


MERRIFIELD’S TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC, 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
MILLER’S INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3s. 6d. 

PREECE and SIVEWRIGHT’S TELEGRAPHY, 3s. 6d. 

RUTLEY’S STUDY of ROCKS, or TEXT-BOOK of PETROLOGY, 4s. 6d 
SHELLEY’S WORKSHOP APPLIANCES, 3s. 6d. 

THOME’S STRUCTURAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY, 6s. 
THORPE’S QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS, 4s. 6d. 

THORPE and MUIR’S QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, 3s. 6d. 
TILDEN’S CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY, 3s. 6d. 

UNWIN’S MACHINE DESIGN, 3s. 6d. 


WATSON’S PLANE and SOLID GEOMETRY, 3s. 6d. 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied, for the use of Colleges and Schools. 
Translated and edited by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. The Ninth Edition, thoroughly 
revised ; with 814 Woodcuts, Large crown 8vo. 15s. 


GANOT’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, for 


General Readers and Young Persons; a Course of Physics divested of 
Mathematics] Formule and expressed in the language of daily life. Trans- 
lated by E. ATKINSON, F.C.S. Third Edition, thoroughw revised; with 454 
Woodcnts, Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: the Principles 


of Qualitative Analysis, By A. TiLDEN, D.Sc. Lond. F.C.S._ Fep. 
8yo. price ls. 6d, [Just published. 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 


Allied Branches of other Sciences. By Henry Watrs, F.C.S. assisted by 
eminent Scientiiic and Practical Chemists. 7 vols. medium 8vo. £10 lés. 6d. 


Vou. VIIT. Supplement, completing the Record of Chemical Discovery to 
the year 1877. PanrI. 8vo, 368, Parr II. completion, in the press. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 


and Practical. By W. ALLEN M.D. F.R.S. Parr I. Chemical 
Thysics, Sixth Edition, revised, with Additions, by H. Mactrov. F.C.S. 
Professor of Experimental Science in the Royal Indian Civil Engineering 
College. With 274 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s, 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 


Pant Il. Jnorganie Chemistry, Sixth Edition, revised throughout, with 
Additions by C. E. GRroves, Sec. to the Inst. of Chem. of Great Britain and 
Treland, Fellow of the Chem. Soc. of Lond. Paris and Berlin. With 376 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 24s. 


MILLER’S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 
Part II. Organic Chemistry. Sixth Edition, revised, with Additions by 
H. E. Anmstnone, Pb.D. F.C.S, Professor of Chemistry in the London Insti- 
tution ; and by C. E. Groves, Sec. Inst. Chem. &c. 8vo. [Jn the press, 


PAYEN’S INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY; a 


Manual for Manufacturers and for Colieges or Technical Schools. Translated 
and re-cdited by B. H. Patt, Ph.D, With 698 Woodcuts. Medium 8vo, 42s, 


A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


TURE, and ART. Re-edited by the late W. T. BRANDE (the Author) and 
the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 633. 


FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE; a Series of 


detached Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. By Jonn TyNpAtt, F.R.S. D.C.L. 
LL.D. Prefessor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. Sixth Edition, revised and angmented by Seventeen Papers included 
in Fragments of Science for the first time in the present edition. 2 vols. post 


Svo. 16s, 


BOURNE’S TREATISE on the STEAM 


ENGINE, in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture: with Theoretical Investigations respecting the 
Motive Power of Heat and the Proportions of Steam Engines; Tables of 
the right Dimensions of every Part; and Practical Instructions for the Manu- 
facture and Management of every species of Engine, Latest Edition; with 
Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s, 


BOURNE’S CATECHISM of the STEAM 


ENGINE, in its various Applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railways, and Agriculture ; with Practical Instructions for the Manufacture 
so Management of Engines of every Class. With 89 Woodcuts. Fep. 8v¥o. 
price 6s. 


BOURNE’S RECENT IMPROVEMENTS in 


the STEAM ENGINE. Latest Edition, including many New Examples, with 
124 Woodcuts. Fep, 8vo. 63, 


BOURNE’S HANDBOOK of the STEAM 


ENGINE; containing all the Rules required for the Right Construction an® 
Management of Engines of every class, with the Easy Arithmetical Solution 
of those Rules. With 67 Woodcuts. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 


BOURNE’S EXAMPLES of STEAM, AIR, 


and GAS ENGINES of the most Recent Approved Types, as employed in 
Mines, Factories, Slam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture, practically 
described. With 54 Plates and 356 Woodcute. 4to. £3 10s. 


HANDBOOK of PRACTICAL TELEGRA- 


PHY. By R. 8. Curntry, Member Inst. C.E. (Adopted by the Post Office 
and by the Department of Telegraphs for India.) Seventh Edition, revised 
and enlarged. With 132 Woodcuts, and 18 Lithographic Plates of Machinery 
and Apparatus, 8vo. lés, 


A TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. 


. By the late Sir W. Famparny, Bart. C.E. Fourth Edition, with 18 Plates: 
and 333 Woodcuts. 1 vol. Svo. 25s, 


On ARTIFICIAL MANURES, their Chemical 


Selection and Scientific Application to Agriculture; a Series of Lectures 
given at the Experimental Farm at Vincennes in 1867 and 1874-75. By 
M.GrorGEs ViLLr. Translated and edited by W. Crookes, F.R.8. With 31 
Illastrations., Svo. 21s. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE, with above 1,6C0 Woodeuts. Revised and extended by W-. 
PapPworTu. 8vo. 52s, 6d. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES, containing a Clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. ‘he Seventh Edition, rewritten and enlarged. Edited by 
Ropert Hunt, F.R.S. Keeper of Mining Records; assisted by numerous 
Contributors eminent in Science and familiar with Manufactures, With 
2,000 Woodcuts, 4 vols. medium 8vo, £7 7s, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICS. 


ENGLAND under LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


@ Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 to January — ad 
P. W. CLAyDEN. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, (This 


THE QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


FREE LAND. By Artuur Arnotp, Author 


of “Social Politics,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


PROFESSOR SAYCE’S NEW WORK. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the SCIENCE of 


LANGUAGE. By the Rev. Ancnmpatp Henry Sayce, Deputy Professor of 
bag Philology in the University of Oxford. 2 vols. large post 8vo. 


MIND in the LOWER ANIMALS in HEALTH 


and ee By W. Lauper Linpsay, M.D., F.R.S.E. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
cloth, 
*,* Vol. I.—Mind in Health. Vol. II.—Mind in Disease, 


THE ABOLITION of ZYMOTIC DISEASES 


and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. By Sir THomas Watson, Bart., 
M.D., F.B.S, Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THIRD EDITION. 


SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret 


LoxspaLk. Crown 8vo. with Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. Jeens, 
and One Illustration, cloth, 6s. 


MR. CORY’S NEW WORK. 


A GUIDE to MODERN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By Cory. Part I.—MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8ve, cloth, 


° AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY AND PALZONTOLOGY. 


CHAPTERS from the PHYSICAL HIS- 


TORY of the EARTH. By Arruur Nicos, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of 
“ The Puzzle of Life.” Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 


COUNT MOLTKE’S TRAVELS, 


NOTES of TRAVEL; being Extracts from 


the Journals of Count MoLTKE. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“ This delightful book.”—Spectator. 


WITHIN SOUND of the SEA. By the Author 


of “ Blue Roses,” ‘‘ Vera,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into 


English Verse by Avia. Fep. 4to. cloth, 15s. 


SIMPLE ENGLISH POEMS: English Lite- 


rature for Junior Classes. By H. C. Bowen, M.A., Author of “ English 
Grammar for Beginners,” &c. 8vo. each 6d, 
*,* Parts I., II., and III. now ready. 


WET DAYS. By A Farmer. Small crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s 


Gast one com ounce the world to be richer b; of a book of 
th: at was really veally worth having. ‘The present is is one of these ppy and exceptional 


THE LEGEND of ALLANDALE;; and other 


Poems. By Mornterra. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


MINOR TACTICS. By Major C. Crery. 
Fourth and Revised Edition, demy 8vo. with 26 Maps and Plans, cloth, 16s. 


“There is no offieer of whatever rank or service who will not be benefited by a careful 
sal of * Minor Tactics.’ "'—United Service Gazette 


“It is with no small satisfaction that we have examined the book before us........ It is one 
which is valuable and interesting in itself, as being the first serious attempt to break ground 
upon an almost new subject under modern conditions of warfare.""—Daily News. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


No, XXVI. New Series. 2s. pe 


THE ROADS OF ENGLAND. ‘AND ‘WAYFARIN LIFE THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: V. WESTMINSTER. 
THE PILGRIMAGE TO KEVLAAR (from HEInm@. 
THE REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA. 

ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 

MICHAEL ANDI. By Stvunais, 
SHELTA, THE TINKER'’S TALK. 

THE’ TREATMENT OF VAGRANCY. 
MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 

THE ORIGIN OF POETRY. 

FUCINUS: a Lost Lake and a New Found Land. 
THE ANTI-RENT ‘enna IN IRELAND. 
SELECTED BOO 


C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S DICTIONARIES. 


A COMPLETE CYCLOPZDIA OF RELIGIOUS 
AND CLASSICAL HISTORY. 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; comprising 


its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and Natural History. By Various 
Writers. Edited by WM. Ssmru,D.C.L.and LL.D. 3 vols. medium 8vo. with 
Illustrations, £5 5s. 

The object of this Work is to elucidate the Antiquities, Biography, Geo- 
graphy, and Natural History of the Old Testament, New Testament, and 
Apocrypha ; and not to explain systems of theology, or discuss points of contro- 
versial divinity. It has seemed, however, necessary in a “ Dictionary of the 
Bible” to give a full account of the Book, both as a whole and in its separate 
parts. Accordingly, articles are inserted not only upon the general subject, 
such as “ Bible,” “‘ Apocrypha,” and “Canon,” and upon the chief ancient 
versions, as “Septuagint” and “Vulgate,” but also upon each of the sepa- 
rate books. 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN ANTI- 


QUITIES: the History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian 
Church, in continuation of the above work. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Wa. SmirH, D.C.L., and Archdeacon CHEETHAM, M.A. Medium 8vo., 
with Illustrations. Vol. I. 900 pp. 31s. 6d.; Vol. Il. (at Easter) 1,200 pp. 
price 42s. 

This Work is intended to furnish a complete account of the leading Per- 
sonages, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, Writings, and Controversies of the 
Christian Church, from the time of the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. 
It commences at the period at which the “‘ Dictionary of the Bible” leaves 
off, and forms a continuation of it. It ceases at the age of Charlemagne, 
because (as Gibbon has remarked) the reign of this monarch forms the im- 
portant link of ancient and modern, of civil and ecclesiastical history. It 
thus stops short of what we commonly call the Middle Ages, 


A DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 


GRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES. From the time of 
the Apostles to the age of Charlemagne. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Ww. Samira, D.C.L., and Professor Wace, M.A. Vols. I. and II. medium 8vo, 
each 31s. 6d. 

The Work is designed to give a comprehensive account of the Personal, the 
Literary, the Dogmatic, and the Ecclesiastical Life of the Church during the 
first eight centuries of Christianity, and, in combination with the “ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,” it will afford, it is believed, the most complete 
collection of materials for the Church History of that period which has yet 
been published either in England or abroad. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. By Various Writers. Medium Svo, with 500 Illustrations, 
price 283, 
This work comprehends all the topics of Antiquities, including the Laws, 
Institutions, and Domestic Usages of the Greeks and Romans; Painting, 
Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. By Various Writers. 3 vols. medium 
8vo. with 564 Illustrations, £4 4s, 

This Work contains a History of the Ancient World, Civil, Literary, and 
Ecclesiastical, from the earliest times to the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN 


GEOGRAPHY. By Various Writers. 2 vols. medium 8vo. with 4 Maps 
and 534 Illustrations, £2 16s. 

This Work presents the researches of modern scholars, and the discoveries 
of modern travellers, including an Account of the Political History of both 
Countries and Cities, as well as of their Geography. 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of BIO- 


GRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher Forms in 
Schools. Condensed from the above Dictionaries. 8vo. with 750 Woodcuts, 
price 18s. 


A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. With Tables of the Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, and 
Money. Medium 8vo. 21s.; 

This work holds an intermediate place between the Thesaurus of Forcellin 
and the ordinary School Dictionaries, performing the same service for the 
Latin language as Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great 
attention has been paid to Etymology. 


A COPIOUS and CRITICAL ENGLISH- 


LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. Medium 8vo. 21s. 

This work is a more complete and perfect English-Latin Dictionary than 
yet exists. It has been composed from beginning to end precisely as if there 
had been no work of the kind in our language, and every article has been the 
result of original and independent research. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 297. 
6s. 


CONTENTS 
1, LORD BOLINGBROKE. 
2. THE PROGRESS OF TASTE. 
3. BISHOP WILBERFORCE. 
4. THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER, AND GREEK 
CIVILIZATION IN THE EAST. 
5. PRINCE METTERNICH. 
6. THE ROMANCE OF MODERN TRAVEL. 


7. MR. BRIGHT AND THE DUKE OF SOMERSET ON 
MONARCHY AND DEMOCRACY. 


8, THE CREDENTIALS OF THE OPPOSITION. 


Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


NILE GLEANINGS: concerning the Ethno- 


logy, History, and Art of Ancient Egypt, as Revealed by Egyptian 
Paintings and Bas-Reliefs. With Descriptions of Nubia and its Great 
Rock Temples to the Second Cataract. By ViLtrers Sruart, of 
Dromana. With 58 Coloured and Outline Plates, from Sketches and 
Impressions taken from the Monuments. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS, The DEATH 


of CHRIST, The WORTH of LIFE, and other ESSAYS. By 
Wit.raAM Tuomson, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. 


“ Full of wise advice and sober caution......This most attractive book.” 
National Church. 


New Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 36s. 


LIFE of WILLIAM PITT. By Earl Stannorr. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


TWENTY YEARS in the WILD WEST; 
By Mrs. Hovsroun, Author of a “ Yacht 


“The experiences related in this book, though sad, are of undoubted value, 
especially at a time when reliable information the people of Ireland is 
much needed.” —Zdinburgh Daily Review. 


8vo. 18s. 


THE MORAL PHILOSOPHY of ARIS- 


TOTLE. Consisting of a Translation of the Nicomachean Ethics, and 

pod the Paraphrase attributed to Andronicus of Rhodes, with Introduc- 
i A of each Book. By the late WALTER M. Harcu, M.A., 
ow of New College, Oxford. 


Vol. I. 8vo. 560 pp. with Portrait, 15s. 


LIFE of SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of OXFORD, and afterwards of WINCHESTER, 
with Extracts from his Diaries and Correspondence. By A.R. AsHWELL, 
M.A., late Canon of Chichester. 


“ A book that will secure the and be read right through.” —T7imes. 
“ A work of absorbing interest.” —Standard, 


2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 30s. 


THE RIVER of GOLDEN SAND: Narrative 


of a Journey through China to Burmah. bd Captain Wm. Grit, R.E. ° 


With an Introductory Preface by Colonel Henry Yute, C.B. 


Third Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


A LADY’S LIFE in the ROCKY MOUN- 


TAINS. By IsaBe.xa Birp, Author of “Six Months in the Sand- 
wich Islands.” 


*¢ This little book is so brimful of incident and adventure, that, dip into it where 
we may, we can hardly go far wrong. Chapter after chapter is almost equally ex- 
citing. Saturday Review. 

“Aa narrative of most thrilling adventure. She gives graphic y gy of the half- 
savage natives, dhd vivid pictures of the magnificent scenery.” — 


2 vols. 8vo. with 20 Maps, 42s, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 


among the GREEKS and ROMANS, from the Earliest Ages till the 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By E. H. Bunsury, F.R.G.S. 


* These volumes bear the impress of mature scholarship, vast research, careful 
discrimination, and literary skill in such a marked degree, as not only to commend 
them to scholars, but to place them in the category of books which scholars cannot 
do without.”—E£dinburgh Daily Review. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


RHEINSBERG: Memorials of Frederick the 


Great, and Prince Henry of Prussia. By ANDREW HAMILTON. 
“‘ By far the most important contribution made to English literature on the 
subject of Frederick the Great since the appearance of Mr. Carlyle’s work.” 
Ne 


Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A LITTLE LIGHT on the CRETAN 


INSURRECTION. By A. F. Youre, 


Second Edition, crown 8vo. 9s. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD, CATHERINE, and 
MARY STANLEY. By the Dean of WestMrnsTER. 
1 tee full of delight to the general 


Medium 8vo. with Maps and 100 Illustrations, 340 pp. 10s. 6d. 


THE ASCENT of the MATTERHORN. By 


Epwarp WHYMPER. 


“ This is a condensed and cheaper edition of ‘ Scrambles amongst the Alps,’ with 
fresh matter and additional illustrations,” 

“ From no work with which we are acquainted is it to a clear 
conception of the delights and dangers of Alpine trav 


4to. 42s, 


THE LEX SALICA: the Ten Texts with the 
Glosses and the Lex Emendata. Synoptically edited by J. H. 
Hessets. With Notes on the Frankish Words in the “ Lex Salica” 
by H. Kern, Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Leyden, 


New and Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with Portrait and 
Tilustrations, 9s. 


LIFE of JOHN WILSON, D.D., F.R.S., of 
Bombay. Fifty Years Philanthropist par Scholar in the oo. By 
— Smirn, LL.D., Companion of the Order of the Indian 

mpire 
* This vol masterly kno of Indian affairs.” 
volume displays a ly wledge —— 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE of ERASMUS DARWIN. By 
Sees Sows, F.R.S. With a Study of his Scientific Works 2, 


“ A trustworthy life of the author of the ‘ Botanic 
and no one could have been better qualified for 
Darwin.” —JNature, 


Garden Py much wanted, 
the task than his grandson, Charles 


Medium 8vo. 20s. 


THE SPEAKER’S COMMENTARY on the 


NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by F. C. Coox, M.A. Canon of 


Exeter. 
CoNTENTs : 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By Canon Wesrcorr. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Bisnop or Cuester. 

* The Speaker’s Commentary in the first two volumes of the New Testament, is 
not only a to an adjunct to every 

clergyman’s library, but, withou’ e of a general apo “ry practical]. the 
best contribution in modern English literature to the ~<a of Christiani: ,, 


Church Quarterly Review. 
1 vol. 8vo. 18s. 


ARISTOTLE. By Grorce Grorzr. New 


Edition, with additional Essays. 


New and revised Edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 


By Dean D.D. 


8vo. with Map, 128, 


MEMOIR of the RIGHT REV. ROBERT 


MILMAN, D.D., Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan of India. 
With a Selection from his Correspondence and Journals. By his 
Sister, Frances Maria Mitman, 


Popular Edition, crown 8vo. with 20 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK to ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(Forming a Volume of Murray’s English 


Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 18s. 


HISTORY of the ROYAL ARTILLERY. 
oe from the Original Records. By Major Francis Duncan, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


In the press, demy 8vo. with 3 Portraits, a Facsimile, and an Index, 18s. 


THE FIFTIZ AND LAST VOLUME OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR Of “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME,” &c. 


Shortly, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


HODGE and his MASTERS. By Ricnarp Jr FFERIES, Author of 


“The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” “ The “Amateur Poacher,” “ Greene Ferne Farm.” 


NOVEL BY THE AUTMOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME.” 
Ready this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREENE FERNE FARM. By Ricwaro Jerreries, Author of: 


“The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Life in a Southern County,” “The Amateur Poacher.” 


Ready this day, 3 vols. 


MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. By W. E. Norais, Author of 


“ Heaps of Money.” 
NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
Shortly, 5 vols. 
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